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NEARLY a week had elapsed 
after his arrival at the Court 
of Pélésu before Saleh was per- 
mitted to see his father. If 
the King was really “asleep” 
on one occasion out of every ten 
when this was reported of him, 
he was certainly the most som- 
nolent person alive; and when 
he was not “asleep” he was 
either “eating” or “bathing,” 
at least so the members of his 
household stated in reply to all 
Saleh’s messengers. With the 
recollection of his mother still 
very fresh in his mind, it 
seemed to Saleh to be at least 
a satisfactory feature in his 
father’s character that he 
should be so much addicted 
to the bath; but as the days 
passed, and the duties of his 
bed-chamber, his meals, and his 
toilet still held the King a close 
prisoner, the youngster began 
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to wonder which disgusted him 
the more, the lack of paternal, 
nay of human, interest in him 
which caused his father thus 
to postpone their meeting, or 
the poverty of invention among 
the royal retainers which was 
responsible for such flimsy ex- 
planations of his action. 

But though the light of the 
kingly countenance was 80 
steadfastly denied to him, 
Saleh saw during these days 
a great deal of some of his 
other relatives. His interview 
with his mother was repeated 
with frequency, and always re- 
solved itself sooner or later 
into a long-drawn-out com- 
plaint about her wrongs, her 
poverty, and the unspeakable 
wickedness of Che’ Jébah, his 
father’s favourite concubine. 
Tiingku Ampfian would keep 
him by her side in the loath- 
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some atmosphere of her bed- 
room for an hour at a time 
while she delivered herself of 
these unvarying monologues, 
lying on her side and sucking 
at her opium-pipe, or squatting 
with her back to the pile of 
pillows chewing betel-nut as a 
cow chews the cud. Little by 
little Saleh began to perceive 
that she was not, as he had 
thought at first, an old woman, 
—that in all likelihood she had 
not yet turned her fortieth 
year; but that she was wrecked 
prematurely by too early mar- 
riage, unhealthy living, and 
addiction to the opium-habit. 
For the rest she was, to all 
intents and purposes, a mono- 
maniac. He learned to dread 
his interviews with her quite 
ndescribably. 

He made the acquaintance, 
too, of his three sisters, one of 
whom was older while two 


were younger than himself; 
but he found them hardly more 


satisfactory. He was never 
permitted to see them alone, 
and in their eyes he was prim- 
arily a man, and a man, too, 
about whom clung something 
reminiscent of the European. 
They would sit side by side, 
first in a decorous silence and 
an immobile modesty that 
baffled Saleh utterly, and later, 
when they became more ac- 
customed to him, they would 
huddle together, as though for 
protection, and would exchange 
little foolish personal remarks 
about him one with another 
to an accompaniment of much 
childish giggling. Had he been 
suffered to grow up in daily 
association with them, poor 
Saleh thought he might per- 
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haps have learned to know his 
sisters, for surely they must 
each have some sort of indi- 
viduality concealed beneath the 
cloak of these stifling futilities; 
but as it was, he was to them 
a stranger,—a strange man,— 
and the barrier of sex made a 
wall between them which he 
could not scale. Against his 
will the memory would recur 
of the frank brother-and-sister 
relations which had subsisted 
between Mabel Le Mesurier 
and her brothers, between the 
two Fairfax girls and Harry, 
nay, even between Mabel Le 
Mesurier and himself. The 
contrast was merciless, and he, 
who during the last few weeks 
of his stay in England had 
fancied himself to be terribly 
alone, found that he was here, 
under his mother’s roof, dis- 
covering the meaning of real 
loneliness. 

The only relative for whom 
he found it easy to feel some 
real affection was Raja Pahla- 
wan Indut, a cousin fifty times 
removed, whom Saleh remem- 
bered from the days of his 
childhood as a figure at once 
awful and heroic. There clus- 
tered about him a whole world 
of legend and romance, wild 
stories of love and war, in each 
of which he had played the 
leading part. Men said, Saleh 
recalled with a smile, that 
Ungku Pahlawan, as he was 
usually called, was invulner- 
able; that he had the power of 
assuming invisibility at will; 
that his magic was only 
equalled by his valour, and the 
latter had been proved time 
and again, as even the white 
men acknowledged, on many & 
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hard-fought field. Saleh, with 
these facts still crowding the 
nooks of his memory, was 
astonished to find the Ungku 
a singularly quiet, thick - set, 
little man, with quick, humor- 
ous eyes, square, capable hands, 
a moustache like a cat’s 
whiskers, and a particularly 
gentle voice and manner. 

That was the first impression 
which he created, but as Saleh 
learned to know him better, 
Ungku Pahlaiwan developed 
certain qualities which differ- 
entiated him from his fellows. 
To begin with, he was not in 
the least bit afraid of the King, 
and laughed openly at the rail- 
sitting courtiers who, he 
averred, did not dare to pay 
their respects to Saleh until 
they had had an opportunity 
of judging for themselves in 
what fashion his father was 
likely to receive him. Also, he 
went in no awe of the Resident 
and of the white men, and he 
held and frankly expressed very 
strong opinions concerning the 
precise effect which the coming 
of these people had had upon 
Pélésu. 

“They have robbed the land 
of manhood,” he would say. 
“Our youth grow up knowing 
nought of arms nor of the lore 
that maketh the warrior. If 
to-day there chanceth a quarrel 
between two young cockerels, it 
is not fought to a finish with 
the ‘steel-spurs,’ as quarrels 
between men should be fought, 
but straightway both fly head- 
long to the police-station, there 
to make complaint after the 
fashion of weeping women. 
Of old, Ya Allah Muhammad 
Al-Rasul!—of old there were 
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deeds to be done that it were 
fitting for a man todo. Now 
... In the days which the 
white folk have filched from 
us, for a man who was a man 
supplies lay ever at the tip of 
his dagger! I never lacked 
for aught in those so glorious 
times! Now...” 

And the spittoon would be 
called into request as the only 
sufficient means of expressing 
his deep disgust. 

He would tell Saleh tales by 
the hour together of the adven- 
turous past in which he had 
been so prominent a figure, 
alwayscomparing that eventful, 
lawless time with the ordered, 
dull monotony of to-day, and 
Saleh, boy that he was, would 
find himself kindling with en- 
thusiasm for the romance of 
Malaya the untamed. He did 
not stay to think of the misery 
and the oppression from which 
the coming of the white men 
had relieved the bulk of the 
common people. He only knew 
that his own life had seemingly 
been spoilt by the Englishmen’s 
determination to force a blend- 
ing of the East with the West, 
the which, so Ungku Pahlawan 
declared, when applied to the 
whole of Pélésu, was rendering 
the country one unfitted for the 
habitation of a man who was a 
man. He was utterly out of 
love with the present: that of 
itself set him longing for the 
past. He knew that his English 
education and training had put 
him completely out of tune 
with surroundings which by 
right should have been con- 
genial, and for the rest had 
given him, so he thought, little 
save an increased capacity for 
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suffering. Where the English 
had been guilty of so hideous 
an error in the case of a single 
individual, was it not only 
reasonable to suspect that they 
had made blunders even more 
deplorable when dealing with 
a country and its entire popu- 
lation? It had been shown to 
him with merciless clearness 
that he could never be an 
Englishman : it followed, there- 
fore, that he must be a Malay,— 
but not a Malay of the present 
time, of which Ungku Pahlawan 
spoke so scornfully, a Malay 
with all the romance, all the 
adventure, all the thrilling 
interest of the unfettered past 
taken from him, but a Malay 
of the bygone days whereof 
the stories warmed him with 
so strange an excitement. 
Raja Pahlawan Indut began 
to perceive that he had not only 
a sympathetic listener but prom- 
ising material lent to him for 
his hand to mould, by the kind- 
ness of Allah, the Merciful and 
Compassionate God. He sum- 
moned another distant relative 
to his aid, Raja Haji Abdullah, 
a little wizened sage dressed 
always in an immense green 
turban and flowing jubah of 
the same colour, who had much 
to say on the subject of the 
Muhammadan religion and the 
indignity offered thereto by the 
fact that in Pélésu infidels took 
it upon themselves to rule the 
children of the Prophet. Saleh 
had felt the contagious enthusi- 
asm of the Muhammadan stfr- 
ring in him unbidden when he 
first came into contact with it 
at Port Said. He was, at this 
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period of his life, sorely out of 
countenance with things as he 
found them in this best of all 
possible worlds, and he longed 
to find something connected 
with himself of which he might 
feel that he had a right to be 
proud. Raja Haji Abdullah’s 
teaching supplied this need. 
Saleh thrilled to remember that 
he was part of the greatest 
brotherhood upon earth; that 
he belonged to a faith which 
was the religion, not of love, 
but of hate, which regarded all 
infidels as food for slaughter 
and for the fires of Jehannam, 
and that in the eyes of millions 
he was the unquestioned su- 
perior of the white men who 
had outcast him because he was 
a Muhammadan. These lessons 
were taught gradually, cau- 
tiously, and spread out, as we 
shall see presently, over a period 
of many months; but it was 
during the first few days of his 
stay at the Court of Pélésu, 
when he stood most sorely in 
need of consolation to his 
wounded spirit, that there were 
implanted in his soul the seeds 
of an active discontent with 
the ways and works of the 
white men, and the beginnings 
of the fierce, devouring fanati- 
cism of the Muhammadan. 

The two men whose words 
had upon him so strong an effect 
were perfectly well aware what 
it was that they were doing. 
Like the hungry retainers of 
his mother’s household, they 
too had their plans and their 
schemes, and to them also Saleh 
was an important piece in the 
game they hoped to play. 
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The interview with his father, 
when at last it did take place, 
was a very frosty business. The 
King sat cross-legged on a mat 
at the far end of his hall of 
audience, a great oblong build- 
ing, open to the air on three 
sides, its verandah raised some 
eight feet from the ground, and 
fringing two tiers of platform. 
The princes and nobles of the 
Court, sitting on one or another 
of the tiers, according to their 
rank, squatted immovable, with 
elbows on knees, hands clasped 
in their laps, backs bowed, and 
their eyes glued to the face of 
the King. They formed a sort 
of horse-shoe, and the Sultan 
had his place between and a 
little beyond the two horns. 

The monarch was older and 
fatter than when last Saleh 
had seen him, and was dressed 
in an absurd assortment of 
brilliant colours, while a yellow 
cap, much too small for him, 
perched crazily upon his shaven 
scalp. His face, with its small 
eyes and the loose rolls and 
creases of flesh, resembled that 
of a fat but rather fierce hog. 
He breathed heavily, and his 
upper lip bulged over an im- 
mense wad of shredded tobacco, 
red with areca-nut juice. 

Saleh, who had been carefully 
drilled in his part by the anxious 
inmates of his mother’s house, 
and had been forced, sorely 
against his will, to don for the 
occasion full native costume, 
clambered clumsily up to the 
top platform, and squatted 
cross-legged opposite to his 
father, the whole length of the 
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hall dividing them. The King 
did not so much as spare him 
a glance. Saleh felt as though 
he were dressed for a fancy 
ball, and was going through 
a set of laboriously acquired 
tricks like a performing dog. 
His hands shook as he laid 
them palm to palm in his lap, 
and raised them so that the 
thumbs rested against his fore- 
head. Then he shuffled up the 
carpet a few yards and repeated 
the operation. He was uneasily 
conscious that his progress was 
a sadly awkward affair, and 
that the courtiers were watch- 
ing him critically with the tails 
of theireyes. Again he shuffled 
forward, sweating with embar- 
rassment and agitation, and 
again he raised his hands in 
the salute. He was quite close 
to his father by this time, but 
neither by word nor sign did 
the old man give any token 
that he was aware of his son’s 
approach. There were real 
tears of mortification in Saleh’s 
eyes as he bent at last to kiss 
the King’s knee. Still no notice 
of any kind was taken of him, 
and he shuffled, still maintain- 
ing his sitting posture, to a 
point at the end of the right- 
hand tip of the horse-shoe of 
courtiers. 

The King rolled slowly, as 
though turning upon his axis, 
and addressed a gaily-dressed 
man who occupied a seat upon 
the side opposite to Saleh. 

“Your servant desireth to 
go up-stream to-morrow to 
snare doves,” he said. The 
man he spoke to was of royal 
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rank, and the “servant” to 
whom he referred was the cele- 
brated Che’ Jébah. Since she 
was not a woman of the blood- 
royal, she was nominally “the 
servant” of every raja in the 
land, though practically most 
men and women in Pélésu that 
day were her slaves. 

“ Majesty,” said the man ad- 
dressed, and forthwith a slow 
trickle of talk began to flow on 
the subject of decoy doves, their 
points and their records. Saleh 
felt chilled to the core. What 
a welcome, what a home-coming 
to his father’s house was this! 

At last, when the subject of 
decoy doves began to show 
signs of running dry, the King 
turned abruptly to Saleh and 
fired a question at him, using 
the vocative, and something of 
the manner which a Malay 
generally employs when ad- 
dressing a dog. Saleh was 
startled, hurt, and offended, 
which was a pity, for if he had 
been bred in Malaya instead of 
England he would have known 
that he had no cause for indig- 
nation. Most Malay rajas pet, 
caress, and indulge their child- 
ren in a quite extravagant 
fashion so long as the days of 
childhood last, but adopt a 
certain truculent brutality of 
manner toward them so soon 
as the boys become transformed 
into men. This, it is felt, is 
necessary, if paternal authority 
is to be preserved, and it is 
often salutary, since no one save 
the King himself dares treat a 
cubbish young prince with the 
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withering contempt and blister- 
ing frankness which the health 
of the souls of such gentry com- 
monly demands. If the whole 
trend of your education has 
taught you to gratify, not to 
restrain, your passions, itfollows 
that violent methods are neces- 
sary if you are to be by any 
one controlled, and it is in this 
fact that the Malayan rija’s 
bearing toward his sons finds 
its justification ; but Saleh, 
poor fellow, had not been 
brought up in the haphazard 
fashion that prevails at a 
Malayan Court, and to him 
his father’s manner was sheer 


outrage. 

“Heh, you there! You 
know nothing about doves, I 
suppose ?” 


Saleh saluted hurriedly. 


“Nothing, Majesty,” he 
stammered. 
“And very little about 


language and religion?’ You 
sit cross-legged in ungainly 
fashion, and your’ tongue 
speaks with a bad accent. 
Yet you have been to the 
white men’s country, they tell 
me. What then did they teach 
you there if you know nought 
about such simple things as 
decoy doves?” 

“TI learned all manner of 
things out of books,” faltered 
poor Saleh. ‘Also what is 
fitting and what is not fitting 
according to the codes of the 
white men.” 

“And yet,” said the King 
disapprovingly, “you salute 
clumsily. Did they not even 
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teach you the manners that 
befit an inmate of a Court over 
yonder in the land which lies 
above the wind?” 

Saleh hung down his head. 
He despaired of being able to 
make his father understand the 
nature of the things of which a 
knowledge had been imparted 
to him during his sojourn in 
England. 

“Tt is a long way off, is it 
not? Heh, you there! It is 
a long way off, is it not?” 

“Yes, Majesty,” said Saleh. 

“Is it as far away as 
Kédyang-an—as fairy-land?” 
asked the King. 

Saleh smiled. He took this 
question to be a royal jest. 

“What are you grimacing 
at, you there? Are your ears 
deaf? Is it as far away as 
Kdyang-an ?” 

Saleh looked around in be- 
wilderment. 

“There is no such place as 
Kdyang-an,” he blurted out at 
last. 

The wrath of the King was 
instantly tremendous, and 
threatened forthwith to be- 
come apoplectic. His voice 
rose to a roar, and broke dis- 
cordantly upon a high note. 

“What profits it to say such 
things?” he cried. ‘“ What 
meaneth it that you, you whose 
age is barely a year of maize, 
come hither and tell me—me— 
that there is no such place as 
Kdyang-an? There always has 
been such a place, the books 
are full of brave tales concern- 
ing it, and you—you who say 
that you have learned much 
out of books—tell me that 
there is no such place! It 
seemeth to me that you are 
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vainly striving to display 
cleverness! No Kédyang-an, 
forsooth! Heard ye ever the 
like?” He turned to the 
assembled courtiers. “Do ye 
hold with this young jack- 
anapes that there is no such 
place?” 

“No, Tfian-ku,” the obseq- 
uious chorus made answer. 
“It is very certain that there 
is such a place, even as thy 
Majesty sayeth.” 

“ And how far is it from the 
white men’s lands which lie 
above the wind?” asked the 
King. 

The courtiers looked at one 
another inquiringly, and then 
one of them, a great authority 
on such matters, answered with 
the gravity which the royal 
question demanded. 

“The white men’s country,” 
he said, “is distant a matter of 
a month and a half in a ship— 
about twice as far as Mecca. 
Kdyang-an must be at least as 
far away again, for the books 
say that it is ‘more distant 
than the eye can see, farther 
than a horse can gallop, even 
farther than a bird can fly 
without falling exhausted.’ 
Kédyang-an, Majesty, according 
to thy servant’s reckoning, 
must be more than twice as 
distant as the white men’s 
country. It would take ap- 
proximately three to three and 
a half months to get there.” 

The King turned triumph- 
antly to Saleh. 

“See there!” he roared. 
“That be good talk! And 
you would have us believe that 
there is no such place! Ya 
Allah, Muhammad! Even in 
the matter of book-knowledge 
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it seemeth that you are sadly 
deficient.” 

Saleh saluted in silence, 
Self-satisfied ignorance such 
as this was, he felt, something 
with which it were vain for 
him to attempt to compete. 

“And in the white men’s 
land the people are without 
manners, decency, or morals,” 
continued the King dogmatic- 
ally. ‘You lived there many 
years, and your manners ob- 
viously have suffered thereby, 
but you noticed that things 
are as I have said—eh?” 

“No, Majesty,” faltered 
Saleh. “I noticed nothing 
of the kind.” 

The courtiers gazed at him 
with astonishment. There 
must be a fine blending of 
madness and audacity in one 
who made bold thus to differ 
with the King. 

“What?” roared the mon- 


arch, rolling about grotesquely 
in the extremity of his wrath. 
‘You have certainly learned 


to lie. Itis not fitting to tell 
such things tome. Not noticed 
such things, forsooth! Do not 
the men wear trousers without 
any waist-cloth to cover them 
from thigh to belt? Do not 
the women wear garments that 
fit their bodies so closely that 
they might as well be nude? 
Do not these same women bare 
their necks and their breasts 
shamelessly in the evenings, 
and thereafter consort un- 
blushingly with men—men who 
are not even bound to them by 
ties of kindred? Do not the 
white folk have orgies which 
they name ‘ddnsing,’ when 
the men, to the encouragement 
of music, embrace the women 
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indiscriminately, this man with 
the other’s wife, this youth 
with some neighbour’s daugh- 
ter? Do they not, when the 
‘ddnsing’ is over, retire, two 
by two, to certain dark places 
prepared for the purpose, there 
to make love, while the hus- 
bands and the brothers of these 
shameless women lift no finger 
to prevent the scandal? And 
you have noticed none of these 
things! Perhaps you will tell 
me that they are like Kdyang- 
an,—that they have no exist- 
ence!” 

“Such practices prevail, 
Majesty,” faltered poor Saleh. 
‘But indeed there is no harm 
—such as...” 

The King cut him short with 
@ roar. 

“No harm, you say! No 
harm, forsooth! Ya Allah! 
Would you make my eyes 
blind? Are not these folk 
men and women’? Then how 
can there be no harm? No, 
it is as I said. In the white 
men’s land there are no man- 
ners, no decency, no morals, 
Is it not so?” 

And again the 
spoke in chorus— 

“It is very certainly so, 
O Majesty!” 

Saleh had no word to say. 
Explanation, he felt, was hope- 
less. He was paralysed by the 
patent impossibility of making 
his father regard these things 
from his, from the English- 
man’s, standpoint ; and stated 
as the King had stated them, 
even the most innocent prac- 
tices sounded like damning 
proofs of the truth of his 
assertions anent the depravity 
of white men. Yet he longed 
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to defend his friends, to vin- 
dicate the honour of the race 
which numbered Alice Fairfax 
among its daughters, and it 
seemed to him that there was 
something grotesque in such 
a condemnation being pro- 
nounced upon it here, in the 
Court of Pélésu, of whose 
happy-go-lucky lack of morals 
he had already obtained more 
than a passing glimpse. 

“And you,” continued the 
King brutally,—“ you, I sup- 
pose you have danced with 
these shameless women, eh?” 

“T have danced with English 
ladies, and I am very fond of 
dancing,” said Saleh sulkily. 

“T make no doubt of it,” 
said the King unpleasantly, 
and the chorus of courtiers 
echoed the royal laughter. 

“But... but... really it 
is not as thou thinkest, Majesty: 
there is no evil in it.” 

The King spat out a coarse 
vernacular proverb that made 
Saleh’s cheeks burn with indig- 
nation, and again the ready 
laughter of the courtiers greeted 
the witticism of their menarch. 

His facile victory over his 
son had put the Sultan by now 
in an excellent humour with 
himself and with all the world, 
a fact which was proved by his 
proceeding to relate a number 
of anecdotes, every one of which 
was of a character more or less 
unpublishable, designed to illus- 
trate the soundness of his con- 
tentions anent the frailty of 
human nature. Saleh, as he 
listened, was astonished to find 
that these appalling tales were 
robbed of the major portion of 
their offence by the fact that 
they were being told in the 
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vernacular. He tried mentally 
to translate one of them into 
English words, and the result 
fairly took his breath away! 
Yet the story-teller was his own 
father, and it was his father 
who but a moment since had 
been pointing the finger of 
scorn at Saleh’s English friends 
for what he held to be their 
notorious and shameless immor- 
ality! The tangle and topsy- 
turvydom, the crooked vision 
and the distorted travesty of 
the truth which result from 
looking at the West through 
the eyes of the East, and of 
judging the Oriental from the 
standpoint of the European, 
were impressing themselves 
upon Saleh’s understanding in 
a bewildering fashion. It ap- 
pealed to him as a hopeless 
task, no less, to attempt to 
unravel such a surprising con- 
fusion of cross-purposes. 

Presently men trooped into 
the hall bearing great trays 
of sweetmeats, and Saleh was 
gruffly bidden by the King to 
share his dish with him. He 
partook of these delicacies with 
difficulty, for their luscious 
sweetness sickened him, but he 
felt that his startled assent 
was justified when the King, 
in a bullying voice, told him 
that such dainties could not be 
produced in England. 

Very soon after these abomin- 
able refreshments had _ been 
disposed of, the King retired, 
and Saleh was conducted back 
to his own quarters. He went 
feeling like one who has just 
received a severe and public 
whipping, and he noticed that 
the more prudent of his father’s 
courtiers gave him a wide 
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berth. In his mother’s house- 
hold there was weeping and 
wailing that night, and Tingku 
Ampian rated and scolded him 
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for an hour on end. It was 
held that Saleh, in his first 
interview with the King, had 
not acquitted himself well. 


XI. 


So far Saleh had not had the 
fact forced upon his perception 
that the white men, who had 
taken it upon themselves to 
play the part of Providence to 
the State of Pélésu, were in 
any wise concerning themselves 
with his destinies; yet it was 
the British Resident, not his 
parents, who had decreed that 
he should spend the first un- 
broken month of his return at 
his father’s Court. 

“ He must begin by remaking 
the acquaintance of his own 
people,” the Resident had said, 
nor stayed to think what that 
experience would hold for a lad 
of Saleh’s upbringing. “It is 
a thousand pities, to my think- 
ing, that he was ever taken 
out of his proper environment. 
The native guided by white 
influence is all right: the de- 
nationalised native is the devil. 
Any way, he must begin by 
fitting back into his own groove 
before we try to work him on 
European lines.” 

Baker, the District Officer 
who had charge of the two 
thousandsquare milesofcountry 
in which the King’s Court was 
situated, had been absent on 
duty at some distance from the 
capital at the time of Saleh’s 
return, and the only two re- 
maining white men in the 
station, the medical officer and 
the inspector of police, had been 
occupied with their own busi- 
ness, and had not thought it 


necessary to intrude upon the 
new arrival, 

Upon the evening of his dis- 
astrous interview with his 
father, however, Saleh learned 
that Taian Baker had returned, 
and before he went to his rest 
a note was put into his hands. 
It ran thus :— 


“DEAR TUNGKU MAT SALEH, 
—Iam just back froma long trip 
down the coast, and write this 
line to welcome you to Pélésu. 
I hope that they are giving you 
a good time on your side of the 
river, and that you will let me 
know if there is anything that 
I can dofor you. I had a letter 
from Mr Norris by last mail 
very full of interest in you and 
your affairs. I have a lot of 
work awaiting me after my 
absence, but I will come across 
and see you to-morrow after- 
noon, unless you care to come 
and see me some time earlier in 
the day.—Believe me sincerely 
yours, ARTHUR BAKER.” 


“Ambiai, O Ma’, Tingku! 
How clever thou art to be able 
to decipher writing such as 
that!” cried the retainers who 
were present when Saleh read 
this note, and they crowded 
round him in undisguised ad- 
miration when Saleh, writing 
under considerable difficulties, 
scrawled an answer saying that 
he would call upon the District 
Officer on the morrow. 
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The boat which had brought 
him up from the mouth of the 
river carried him next morning 
across the broad stream to a 
neat landing-stage, and Saleh 
was at once struck by the trim 
orderliness of the place, which 
was in such abrupt contrast to 
the ill-kept grounds of the royal 
compounds. Here were streets 
straight as a die, houses and 
shops of uniform pattern, well- 
built, airy bungalows for the 
white men, a broad parade- 
ground, with police barracks 
on one side of it and a big jail 
building on the other; lawn- 
tennis courts, golf-greens, and 
a large block of Government 
offices. He had left behind him 
on the far bank of the river a 
native Court untouched by the 
years—slovenly, dirty, undis- 
ciplined, -immoral,—a_ place 
where law and order gained at 
best but a precarious foothold ; 
only a mile and a half of run- 
ning water separated it from a 
station where all things, from 
the carefully constructed roads 
to the grim wall of the jail, 
told of organised administra- 
tion, enforced cleanliness, and 
obedience to well understood 
rules. With the teachings of 
Raja Pahlawan Indut fresh in 
his mind, it seemed to Saleh 
that the white men’s coming 
had robbed the Court of Pélésu 
of all the romance and the un- 
fettered, masterless freedom 
which of old had been its heri- 
tage, leaving in their stead only 
the dirt, the squalor, and the 
unloveliness, and had availed 
nothing to mould it into even a 
distant likeness to this station, 
this little piece of the West 
thrust thus incongruously into 
the heart of the disordered 
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East. Pélésu, the ancient, the 
inviolate, the unreformed—the 
Pélésu of which Raja Pahlawan 
had such stirring tales to tell— 
stood out, in Saleh’s imagina- 
tion, as the representative of 
one ideal—the native; the trim 
little station on the left bank 
of the river represented, to his 
thinking, another—the ideal of 
the white men. The Court of 
Pélésu, as he had learned of late 
to know it, appeared to him to 
approximate neither to the one 
nor to the other—to be, in fact, 
a hybrid creation of two op- 
posed and clashing civilisations, 
hateful at once to the European 
and to the thoughtful native. 
In it Saleh winced to trace in 
some sort a picture of his own 
soul. 

There remained, then, to 
choose between the two ideals 
—the native and the European; 
of the unlovely hybrid he would 
have nothing. His hopes must 
be fixed either upon the future 
or upon the past; the present 
was unendurable. Must he 
strive with the white men to 
reduce the land of his birth to 
the regulated monotony which 
this trim station typified, or 
must he dream with Raja 
Pahléwan of a return to the 
old order of things before the 
coming of the white men, and 
with Raja Haji Abdullah of the 
temporal supremacy of the 
Children of the Prophet? Al- 
ready this question was begin- 
ning to obtrude itself upon 
Saleh’s understanding as a pro- 
blem to which, sooner or later, 
he would be forced to supply a 
solution. 

Arthur Baker was sitting in 
his office under a swinging 
punkah, with a huge pile of 
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official papers cumbering his 
writing-table. He was a lean, 
lantern-jawed man of thirty, 
spare and muscular from hard 
exercise and a low diet, sun- 
tanned to a dingy yellow tint, 
and with light-blue eyes, which 
looked lighter than they really 
were through contrast with 
his discoloured skin. He rose 
from his chair, shook hands 
with Saleh, and bade him be 
seated. 

“ What’s the news?” he said 
in the vernacular. Then he 
added in English—“ Look here, 
it is absurd for me to talk to 
you in Malay. You speak 
English as well as I do, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes, I speak English all 
ri,” said Saleh. 

“Well, then,” said Baker, 
throwing himself back in his 
chair and lighting a cigarette, 
“how do you like Pélésu ?” 

“Pretty well,” said Saleh 
feebly. 

“A bit of a change after 
England, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Saleh. 

“Where are you living?” 

“In my mother’s house— 
Tingku Ampian’s, you know.” 

Baker whistled shrilly, then 
caught himself up with haste. 

“Oh, yes, quite so—quite 
so,” he said hurriedly. 

There followed an awkward 
pause, 

“ Seen the King yet?” asked 
Baker. 

“Yes, I saw him yesterday,” 
said Saleh. 

“Was he nice to you?” 

“No,” said Saleh, and his 
face flamed. 

“T am sorry for that. I had 
hoped that you would be able 
to work the King. He’s diffi- 
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cult, you know,—most infer- 
nally difficult.” 

*‘ How do you mean?” asked 
Saleh, rather stiffly. 

“Well, he’s most uncommon- 
ly inaccessible, for one thing. 
Can’t get him to attend to 
business at any price. I have 
a host of things here”—and 
Baker thumped a pile of official 
papers—“ that I must see him 
about, and Heaven only knows 
when I shall get hold of him! 
The worst of it is that if there 
is too much delay the powers 
that be put it down to incom- 
petence on my part, and then I 
get my hair pulled.” 

“T see,” said Saleh. 

“T tell you what,” continued 
Baker. ‘ You might cast your 
eye over these papers and see 
if there are any about which 
you could say a word to the 
King if the chance offers. I 
wish you would, like a good 
fellow.” 

Saleh took the bundle of 
dockets, pleased to think that 
he might perhaps be of use, 
and began to read them. They 
were all petitions addressed to 
the Resident by people who 
claimed that they had been 
aggrieved by the King. Here 
was one from a man who said 
that his wife had been lured 
into the house of Che’ Jébah 
and had there undergone treat- 
ment which may not be more 
particularly described; here 
was another complaining that 
while up-river snaring doves 
the King and his youths had 
stripped his fruit-trees of their 
crop; and there were half-a- 
dozen others, all containing 
charges ranging from petty 
theft to aggravated assault. 
They were not pretty tales to 
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read about one’s father, and 
the worst of it was that Saleh’s 
instinct told him that they 
were true. He laid the papers 
back on Baker’s table without 
finishing his perusal of them. 

“Oh, have you read ’em?” 
asked Baker, glancing up from 
the writing which he had re- 
sumed. 

“Some of them,” said Saleh. 
“But... Ido not think you 
understand. I cannot speak to 
the King about such things. 
You forget that he is my 
father.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said 
Baker, looking very much em- 
barrassed. “Upon my soul, it 
didn’t strike me in that light. 
You see, you talk English so 
well, and all that. I was 
speaking to you as I might 
have spoken to a white man. 
I didn’t connect you with the 
King—not in that way. I’m 
awfully sorry.” 

“And all these complaints, 
are they true?” asked Saleh. 

“Oh, well, yes. I am afraid 
they are,” said Baker reluct- 
antly. 

“And what can you do?” 

“Oh, I shall see the King 
and speak to him like a Dutch 
uncle,—I really beg your par- 
don—I mean I shall have 
to put matters to him very 
straight, and of course he will 
‘have to pay compensation all 
round—and heavy compensa- 
tion at that. It is the only 
thing we can do, and he hates 
having his allowance docked. 
I shall have a beast of an inter- 
view with him, and I loathe 
the job as cordially as he can 
do; but, you see, it is what 
I’m here for,” 

Again there came a pause. 
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“Is the King treating Ting- 
ku Ampfian any better now?” 
Baker asked presently. 

Saleh felt outraged. The 
question might have been 
asked without offence to a 
native, and in the vernacular ; 
but Saleh was only in part a 
native, and the language being 
used was English. 

“T do not think that I can 
discuss the affairs of my family 
with a stranger,” Saleh said, 
just as any Englishman might, 
in the circumstances, have re- 
plied. 

Baker laughed a short, hard 
laugh. 

“Tl tell you what it is, Raja 
Mat Saleh,” he said; “I find 
it most infernally difficult to 
know where to have you. If I 
talk to you as I would to a 
white man, you pull me up 
short with the remark that the 
King is your father; and when 
I ask you a question which no 
Malay raja of my acquaintance 
would resent, you take offence 
because you look upon it from 
a white man’s point of view. I 
tell you this kind of thing is a 
trifle too difficult for me. Let 
us discuss the weather.” 

They did not discuss the 
weather, but talked instead 
about England, a subject con- 
cerning which they at least 
were not beset by bewildering 
confusions, and presently Saleh 
took his leave. He felt that he 
disliked Baker, and that his 
own indignation had through- 
out been justified. It was only 
natural that he should fail to 
perceive that he had been 
placed by circumstances in a 
position whose delicacy and 
difficulty rendered such con- 
versational disasters almost in- 
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evitable. 
he belonged to a race whose 
susceptibilities are more easily 





The conclusion of the month 
which had been allotted to 
Saleh for the purpose of “re- 
making the acquaintance of his 
own people ” found him utterly 
confirmed in his opinions as to 
the wortblesszess of Malayan 
life in its latter-day develop- 
ments. He wav little given 
to pailosophising, and he had 
scant skill in putting into 
words the conclusions which 
formed themselves in his mind, 
but he began dimly to perceive 
‘something of the causes that 
were at work. By the coming 
of the white men to Pélésu 
a transformation had _ been 
wrought; but it was not the 
natural growth of a gradual 
evolution, itself the result of 
propulsion from within. On 
the contrary, it was produced 
and maintained by wholly 
artificial means, in bitter con- 
flict with inherent instincts, 
inherited traditions, innate 
tendencies, characteristics, and 
genius, whether racial or indi- 
vidual. These changes in a 
habit of life infinitely old, it 
seemed to Saleh, had wrought 
nothing, but had ruined much. 
Existence at the Court of 
Pélésu, he saw for himself, was 
as empty, as vapid, as useless 
to God and man, as sordid and 
as licentious as it had ever 
been; but to-day there had 
been taken from it all that of 
old had lent to it worth and 
force and glamour and en- 
chantment. Men sinned as 
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Unfortunately, also, wounded than those of any 


breed of men extant upon this 
earth. 


aforetime, but they sinned 
with caution, mindful of the 
white man’s law, in cowardly 
fashion, and upon a puny scale; 
men were as immoral as of old, 
but no longer at the peril of 
their heads; men loafed and 
sauntered through their lives, 
but now they lacked the fre- 
quent tonic of warfare, and 
there came to them no longer 
any opportunity for individ- 
ual deeds of valour, or chances 
to display courage or loyalty 
wherewith to break the dull 
monotony of their ill - doing. 
No, the tawdry shell of the 
ancient Court life remained, 
but the soul within had atro- 
phied: all its failures and 
futilities were intact, but the 
daring, the reckless manhood, 
the headlong loyalty, the true 
Malayan fighting - spirit, —all 
the few but precious virtues 
which it had fostered,—had 
been filched from it. In Sa- 
leh’s eyes there was justification 
in all this, ample justification, 
for laudator temporis acti. 

In spite of his secret con- 
tempt for life as he saw it 
lived around him, Saleh found 
that he had no alternative but 
to conform to things as he 
found them. It was useless 
to rise early, since there was 
nothing doing until the after- 
noon brought with it a measure 
of coolness. Therefore he took 
to lying late abed, in itself a 
demoralising practice in a tro- 
pical climate. When at last 
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the sluggish stream of life 
began to flow once more, he 
could only kill time, as his 
fellows killed it, by joining in 
long, grave discussions about 
the points of rival fighting- 
cocks or decoy doves, by wit- 
nessing occasional matches 
arranged to test the prowess 
of these birds, by listening for 
hours to the trivial gossip of 
the Court or to the tales, in 
number past all counting, of 
the brave days of old, each one 
of which served to make more 
manifest to Saleh the ugliness 
and the hollowness of the pre- 
sent. In this fashion the after- 
noon would be wiled away, and 
then would come the evening 
meal,—an event of importance. 
Once or twice Saleh had crossed 
the river, and had played a 
game or two of lawn-tennis 
with the white men of the 
station, but he had found him- 
self somewhat de trop. Baker 
and the medical officer were 
well matched, and had formed 
the habit of playing singles 
daily. The inspector of police 
did not play, and a third man 
was a nuisance. The tennis 
over, piquet was played till 
dinner-time, but from this 
Saleh was rigidly excluded. 
It is against the unwritten 
law of the white man in the 
East to play with a native for 
money, and no exception could 
be made in Saleh’s favour. To 
these Englishmen, who had 
lived so long among Malays, 
the accident of Saleh’s up- 
bringing counted for little. In 
their eyes he was primarily a 
native. 

The lad was accordingly 
thrown back upon the society 
of his own people for distrac- 
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tion, and his evenings would 
be passed for the most part in 
playing at chéki, a very elab- 
orate form of the card game 
called Ma poule crie, with his 
father, Che’ Jébah, and a select 
coterie of men and women, in 
the favourite concubine’s house, 
or at Chinese dice in the audi- 
ence-hall, This, too, was de- 
moralising, for the gambler’s 
instinct is part of the psychical 
furniture of most Malays, and 
in his own heart, Saleh pre- 
sently found, it was warm and 
quick. 

Play would continue until 
the east was yellowing for the 
dawn, and Saleh would go to 
his rest with a wasted day 
behind him and a morrow of 
little profit awaiting his 
waking. 

In England Saleh had al- 
ways been accounted “slack,” 
and indeed his energy, judged 
by European standards, was 
by no means superabundant ; 
yet the training which he had 
received sufficed to make the 
deadly inertia into which the 
Court of Pélésu had fallen a 
thing utterly revolting. To 
him it was a degradation that 
he and his should thus saunter 
through profitless lives, suffer- 
ing the white men meanwhile 
to usurp all those functions of 
government which it is the 
sole raison d’étre of a royal 
caste to exercise. The Sultan 
was still nominally the ruler of 
the State, he was euphemistic- 
ally said to govern “by the 
advice of the British Resident,” 
all things were done by the 
white men in his name; yet 
Saleh saw very clearly that 
his father had no power, and 
very little even of influence, 
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save among the inhabitants of 
his disorderly Court. Again 
the tawdry shell, the valueless 
husk, had been left to the 
Malay by the Englishman ; but 
the soul which it had once 
sheltered, the soul which had 
given to it meaning and force 
and value, had been reft 
from it. 

Yet the Sultan, Saleh recog- 
nised with disgust, did not 
resent this very bitterly. In 
the old days, all affairs of State 
which did not directly or in- 
directly affect his own comfort, 
pleasure, or convenience, had 
been wont to bore the King 
to distraction. Such things 
had a knack of making de- 
mands upon his time and of 
disturbing his easeful self-in- 
dulgence. That the white 
men, in their folly, should be 
willing to concern themselves 
with such gross and sordid 
details was clearly, in the 
King’s sight, cause for much 
thankfulness: it was only when 
the theories of the Englishmen 
clashed with some lawless 
whim of his own that the 
Sultan was inclined moment- 
arily to resent the presence of 
the aliens in his country. 

This, however, naturally 
enough, was a point of view 
which Saleh could not share, 
and for the rest he rejected the 
one thing in life which gave 
for all at the Court of Pélésu a 
savour to existence. Men and 
women alike lived in this little 
hotbed of iniquity mainly for 
the prosecution of their incon- 
stant amours, and this was yet 
another phase of Malayan life 
for which Saleh’s British up- 
bringing had unfitted him. To 
others increased leisure, addi- 
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tional opportunity, diminished 
risk, all due to the presence of 
the white man in the land, 
might enlarge the field for 
pleasure and afford compensa- 
tion for much; to Saleh these 
things furnished one proof the 
more that Pélésu was under- 
going a process of rapid de- 
generation, the responsibility 
for which must be laid at the 
doors of the English. 

Yet, as a young celibate at a 
Malayan court, Saleh was, and 
felt himself to be, an almost 
grotesque anomaly. His mother 
was frankly ashamed that her 
son should be such a milksop, 
and said so with a pungent 
emphasis which made poor 
Saleh wince. Miénah and half 
a dozen other girls who had 
ogled him persistently began 
presently to offer him a hundred 
little, covert insults, illustrative 
of the contempt they enter- 
tained for such a laggard in 
love; and Saleh was made un- 
comfortably aware in half a 
thousand ways that his con- 
duct, far from inspiring respect, 
was making him a public 
laughing-stock among his own 
people. Yet during the whole 
of the month which he spent 
at the Court of Pélésu he clung 
feverishly to his acquired 
notions of right and wrong. 
It was an uphill fight, and he 
got small joy from it, but the 
memory of Mrs Le Mesurier 
and her daughter, and, more 
still, the thought of Alice 
Fairfax, kept him true to his 
ideals. 

And two others also helped 
him. Raja Pahlawan Indut 
fed the flame of enthusiasm for 
the Malaya of the old days 
with calculating sedulousness, 
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while Raja Haji Abdullah ex- 
pounded the faith of Muham- 
mad to him with fanatical 
vigour. Raja Pahliawan was 
quite ludicrously distressed by 
Saleh’s rigorous celibacy, and 
even Raja Abdullah, profes- 
sional holy man though he 
was, derived from it more sur- 
prise than edification, but by 
common consent both avoided 
all reference to the young man’s 
peculiarities in their conversa- 
tions with him. Among them- 
selves they discussed the marvel 
freely. 

“Unquestionably he hath 
become possessed by certain 
devils, such as the white men 
breed,” Raja Pahlawan would 
say. “But therewith he hath 
perforce acquired much know- 
ledge concerning white men 
and their tortuous ways. 
When the great day dawneth, 
brother, that knowledge will 
be useful to the Cause, I, for 
one, would not have him other 
than he is. I behold in him a 
weapon tempered by the white 
men for their own destruc- 


tion. Allah Akhbar! God is 
great!” 
“Surely, brother, surely,” 


Raja Abdullah would reply. 
“He is a true son of the Faith, 
notwithstanding such devils as 
the white men have implanted 
in his soul. Already he is afire 
with the enthusiasm which in 
the end will work destruction 
upon the infidel. As for those 
same devils of the white man, 
their coming upon him is 
plainly due to the unclean 
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things which he hath been 
made to eat in the white man’s 
land in defiance of the Prophet’s 
law. Now hath he put away 
all such uncleanness, but the 
power bred of knowledge may 
not be put off. That, as thou 
sayest, brother, is a weapon 
ready to our hands,” 

“And our hope lieth ever 
with the young men,” Raja 
Pahlawan would cry,—“ with 
the young men who know only 
the romance of the past, not 
with the old men whose mem- 
ories recall the days when they 
were as driven cattle before 
prince and chief; and he, he 
also, is young! He kindles to 
my stories of the past; he 
hateth the mean to-day, even 
as we hate it. Presently all 
the young malcontents will find 
in him a leader. Verily, brother, 
the white men in their folly 
have armed us for the Great 
Battle.” 

What time poor Saleh, hold- 
ing firmly to his path in obedi- 
ence to his acquired principles, 
and conscious of a growing 
contempt for the present, an 
increasing enthusiasm for the 
past, and a newly-kindled, fiery 
pride in the Faith of his fathers, 
would have scorned the notion 
that he was being influenced, 
bent to their will, steadily, 
gradually, carefully and with 
calculation, by two ignorant 
Malays, who, the one for 
purely secular, the other for 
religious motives, took de- 
light in the dreaming of wild 
dreams, 


(To be continued.) 
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On an Indian Canal. 


INDIAN CANAL. 


BY COLONEL G. K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF, C.B., C.LE, 


A STORY was current in the 
Punjab a few years ago that 
@ young and zealous district 
officer, who had just been 
transferred to the province 
from some other place, and 
had made his first cold-weather 
tour of his new territory, re- 
ported that he had in the 
course of his wanderings come 
across a broad and majestic 
river. He further stated that 
this river was not marked on 
any of the survey maps in his 
possession, and, improving the 
occasion, he took the oppor- 
tunity to criticise in scath- 
ing periods the administration 
of Government departments 
(other than the covenanted 
civil service) in general, and 
the shortcomings of the Sur- 
vey of India in particular. 
The story goes on to say that 
the report of this officer, after 
passing through the usual 
channels of correspondence, 
eventually found its way to 
Simla, that there it passed 
about from one branch to an- 
other until it was ultimately 
answered, and the zealous 
officer in question was in- 
formed that, from  circum- 
stantial evidence, it appeared 
that he must have discovered 
the Sirhind Canal! 

This story sounds absolutely 
incredible, and yet to those 
who see one of the noble irri- 
gation canals of Northern India 
for the first time, it is not only 
possible to mistake it for a 





river, but it is, in the case of 
the older canals, difficult to 
believe that the swift-flowing 
stream, futl of life and energy, 
is wholly artificial. 

To one acquainted with the 
canals of England, and indeed 
of Europe generally, the word 
recalls only a more or less 
stagnant ditch with a tow- 
path at one side, an old cart- 
horse plodding slowly and 
wearily along, dragging an 
elongated barge peopled by 
folk uncouth in speech and 
lazy of habit. The canal itself 
may be useful as a commercial 
highway, a cheap method of 
inland transit, but it presents 
a picture of all that is essen- 
tially inert and sluggish, and 
except to schoolboys in hard 
winters, when it is frozen and 
affords glorious skating for 
miles, it cannot evoke enthu- 
siasm even in the most ardent 
admirer of rural simplicity. 

But a canal in Northern 
India is very different, a thing 
of vital vigour, taking its rise 
in the great rivers that bring 
from the eternal snows the 
treasures of the deep which, 
as the Psalmist says, are laid 
up in storehouses—viz., the 
glaciers of the Himalayas. 
Down the waters roll in a 
current that by-and-by will 
be spread out over the length 
and breadth of the country, 
carrying with them wherever 
they go new life in the shape 
of corn and fruit, seed for the 
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sower and bread for the eater. 
A navigation canal is merely a 
waterway between two places ; 
an irrigation canal takes into 
its broad influence the whole 
of a country-side. It is an 
artificial river; only, unlike a 
natural river, it spreads out 
into innumerable branches as 
it progresses instead of gather- 
ing tributaries into its em- 
brace. 

To understand this, take the 
leaf of any tree you like—an 
oak or a sycamore,—or even a 
humble cabbage. Nature has 
worked out in countless variety 
—and every spring the miracle 
is repeated in millions of differ- 
ent ways in every forest—the 
perfect irrigation system which 
human engineers endeavour to 
imitate with only partial suc- 
cess. There is the stalk of the 
leaf —the main line of the 
canal. Then at the leaf itself 
we arrive at the irrigated area. 
In some cases (as in the oak) 
the main channel continues 
along the main axis, sending 
distributaries right and left. 
Or in other cases (as in a vine) 
there is a bifurcation into 
branch canals as soon as the 
irrigation begins, and these 
again into major and minor 
channels until the whole area 
partakes of the moisture from 
the parent tree, returning it as 
we know in the form of valu- 
able material, worked in na- 
ture’s wonderful laboratory, to 
build up the vigour and strength 
of the plant as a whole. So in 
our irrigation channels, They 
are dissipated over the surface 
of the land, first in the form of 
branches, then in distributaries 
(some of these carrying water 
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enough to supply a city as big 
as Glasgow or Birmingham), 
then again in “ village minors,” 
and finally in little water- 
courses which lead to the fields 
of wheat or maize or rice, and 
return to the parent state 
which has provided the means 
of nourishment, vigour and 
strength in the fruits of har- 
vest and in the vigorous tillers 
of the soil. 

Some of the older canals, 
too, are exquisitely beautiful. 
The Ganges Canal, for in- 
stance, issues from the parent 
stream at Hardwar, where 
white temples cluster at the 
base of low-wooded hills on 
the banks of a noble river, 
with swirling rapids and pools 
of clear blue water, reflecting 
on their surface the far-distant 
snowy peaks of the Himalayas 
against the deep cloudless blue 
of an Eastern sky. Here a 
weir has curbed the river, caus- 
ing part of the water to flow 
down a new channel, forming a 
stream about fifty yards wide, 
about ten feet deep, and with a 
current so strong that no man 
can swim against it. Just be- 
low the entrance into this new 
channel there is a bridge of 
several arches under which the 
water rushes, eddying in whirl- 
pools behind the piers, and if 
your eyes are good you will see 
gliding in and out of these 
eddies the noble mahseer, the 
Indian salmon (so called, though 
the fish is of a different genus), 
olive-backed and orange-finned, 
and a glorious fighter. Spina 
minnow or a spoon in the cur- 
rent and you will probably 
hook him, but see that you 
have plenty of line and the 
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best of tackle, for your red will 
bend into a perilous curve, and 
your reel will scream with the 
music that brings a thrill to 
the angler’s heart, and your 
gallant fish, with that current 
in his favour, will be far out 
over the rushing water before 
you can bring any pressure to 
bearon him. There is a shingle 
bank about a hundred yards 
down where you may hope to 
land him, but if he takes you 
beyond that, as well he may, 
you will have many an anxious 
moment before you gaff him. 
When that proud achievement 
has been accomplished, you will 
be ready to declare that an 
Indian canal is first cousin to a 
Scotch salmon river. 

For the next seventeen or 
eighteen miles of its course 
that canal is a thing of beauty, 
an engineering triumph, a 
sportsman’s paradise. It winds 
along between wooded banks, 
a@ grassy road on either side, 
following the base of hills where 
every sort of game that man 
desires to shoot, from an ele- 
phant to a snipe, can be found 
by those who know where to 
seek it. Elephants, by the 
way, are preserved by the 
State, and a herd of them is 
not a thing which the sports- 
man desires to meet, for he 
cannot shoot them, and they 
are distinctly dangerous. But 
there are tigers and leopards, 
deer of many kinds, jungle 
fowl, partridges, ground game, 
geese and ducks of varieties 
and beauty too numerous to 
mention, so that the man be- 
hind the gun is hard to please 
if he cannot get what he wants. 
Then in the open ground on 
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the borders of the forest region 
the “ grim grey boar” has his 
well-known haunts, and the 
sport he gives is about the most 
exciting in the world. A good 
start from a covert at home on 
a hunting morning in a grass 
country, when hounds are run- 
ning hard and the hunter 
between your knees is going 
well up to his bit, perhaps 
eatching hold of you a little at 
his fences, is delightful, but it 
does not touch the keen excite- 
ment of a race for first spear 
after the mighty boar. The 
ground one gallops over is such 
that in cold blood one would 
not attempt to ride there at 
the slowest pace, and how 
one’s gallant steed manages to 
keep on his legs is a marvel. 
Hurtling through grass and 
bushes in front is the grey 
back of the old boar, champing 
his jaws viciously, and ready 
at any moment to jink out of 
the way or wheel suddenly, and 
with a grunt charge like light- 
ning. It is indeed a royal 
sport. 

Within a radius of a few 
miles of one of the inspection- 
bungalows, which occur at 
intervals of about ten miles 
along the main line of the 
canal, all these sports can be 
enjoyed; but it may be doubted 
whether the band of soldiers 
who, in the early days of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, engineered the 
Ganges Canal, can have had 
much time for such amusement. 
For they must have had plenty 
to do in the designing and exe- 
cuting of the many engineer- 
ing masterpieces which abound 
in the first seventeen miles of 
the main canal, In addition to 
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bridges which span the stream 
at regular intervals, there are 
at least two “super passages,” 
where the canal is crossed by 
mountain -torrents from the 
hills, and where in the rainy 
season one may see the extra- 
ordinary sight of one stream 
crossing another at right 
angles, the natural torrent 
above and the canal below. 
Then there are artificial falls, 
dear to the angler, where the 
canal bed has to pass from a 
higher to a lower level ; and one 
place where, by a cunning ar- 
rangement of gates and sluices, 
the waters of a hill-torrent pass 
through the new canal, and 
escape down their old ac- 
customed channel. But the 
mightiest work of all is the 
Solani Aqueduct, where the 
canal crosses a valley about 
three miles in width, and there, 
not only in the rainy season 
but at all times, one may see 
the swift stream of the canal 
above and the Solani river 
flowing peacefully below. All 
these great works were carried 
out between 1846 and 1854, at 
a time when there were no 
railways in the country, and 
when the resources of modern 
machinery and other adjuncts 
to engineering works were un- 
attainable. The chief engineer 
was Sir Proby Cautley, an 
artillery officer. He and his 
lieutenants had to devise their 
great works entirely from local 
resources, and they certainly 
succeeded in producing a monu- 
mental work which has aroused 
the admiration of all who have 
ever seen it. A young civil 
officer, who has since risen to 
be the lieutenant-governor of a 
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province, said to me, years ago, 
“T would sooner have been 
the man who engineered the 
Ganges Canal than the great- 
est Governor-General that ever 
ruled India: the work of the 
civil governor passes away and 
leaves no trace, the work of the 
other benefits every generation 
who comes after him.” 

It was not only Englishmen 
who carried out work of this 
description. When the British 
first took over Northern India, 
a century ago, they found a 
canal on the western side of the 
Jumna, which traversed the 
country to the west of Delhi, 
and had fertilised an otherwise 
scantily productive region. 
This canal, now called the 
Western Jumna Canal, was 
originally made by the Emperor 
Tuglak Shah somewhere about 
the fourteenth century A.D., to 
convey water to a sporting 
property which he had at 
Hissar, on the edge of the great 
Indian desert. In the time of 
Akbar (about 1580 A.D.) this 
canal, which had fallen into 
disrepair, was improved, and 
early in the seventeenth century 
the Emperor Shah Jehan made 
a branch of it, which still exists, 
to his new capital at Delhi. 
The engineer of this great work 
was one Ali Mardan Khan, a 
name that deserves to be ranked 
with that of Cautley, Cotton, 
and many others as a pioneer 
of this branch of engineering. 

There are some exquisite 
stretches of scenery on the 
branches of this canal. Tall 
shady trees stretch their boughs 
across its waters, and troops of 
monkeys swing their way 
across from one side to the 








other. Birds of every variety of 
colour—scarlet finches, bronze 
green bee-eaters, flocks of chat- 
tering green parrots, and tur- 
quoise-blue kingfishers—delight 
the eye at every turn. There 
are quaint old bridges built of 
old-fashioned red bricks, with 
pointed arches and thick piers, 
which tell of their origin from 
purely Oriental ideals. The 
country, however, has in the 
past found the canal not an 
unmixed blessing. It was 
taken across the main lines of 
drainage of the country in such 
a way as to produce swamps 
that were haunts of waterfowl 
and snipe, but also nurseries of 
malaria. The British canton- 
ment of Karnal, built in the 
early years of the nineteenth 
century, and at that time one 
of our most important frontier 
stations, became such a hotbed 
of fever that it had to be aban- 
doned early in the forties, and 
the materials were taken away, 
as far as practicable, to be used 
in the building of the modern 
cantonment of Umballa. Now 
almost the only traces of the 
former station are three huge 
cemeteries, full of fast-crumbling 
tombstones to the memory of 
British officers and men, their 
wives and children, who died 
there between 1820 and 1843. 

The natives of the country, 
however, still remained; for 
although one might move a 
regiment or even a barrack, it 
is impossible to uproot the vil- 
lages and their inhabitants, who 
were just as liable to malaria 
as the white men. So the re- 
arrangement of the canal had 
to take place, and after infinite 
care and skill was carried out. 
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The snipe and ducks have 
sought other haunts, but the 
people are now healthy. 

It seems impertinent and pre- 
sumptuous to say that the 
great engineers of the past did 
imperfect work, and yet it 
would be no more an accusation 
or a disparagement than to 
say that George Stephenson’s 
“ Puffing Billy ” was an inferior 
engine to a modern Great 
Northern express locomotive. 
Science has advanced in many 
directions during the past half- 
century, and in the intricate 
matter of the flow of water in 
channels there has been perhaps 
as much discovery as in any 
other branch. 

About the time that Shah 
Jehan was planning his canal 
into Delhi, the great Galileo 
was making patient observa- 
tions at Florence, where the 
floods of the Arno were giving 
much anxiety to the municipal 
dignitaries of that fair city. 
Galileo made some discoveries 
regarding the relations between 
the velocity of a stream and its 
longitudinal slope, which are at 
the foundation of our science 
to-day, and if he had lived 
longer, or perhaps been able to 
devote his whole mind to this 
subject, he might have gone a 
little further, and discovered 
the relations of the form of the 
cross section and the nature of 
the river-bed to that velocity. 
But he passed away, and as 
often happens the science got 
into the hands of purely doc- 
trinaire professors, who, relying 
on mathematics only, built up 
theories which were based on 
imperfect observation. These 
heresies were accepted in one 
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form or another for more than 
two centuries after Galileo had 
passed away. It was not until 
the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, at the time when Sir 
Proby Cautley and his able 
assistants were completing 
their great work in India, that 
a French engineer, M. D’Arcy, 
began a series of patient ex- 
periments in Paris that gave 
the clue to a genuine unlock- 
ing of Nature’s secrets in this 
matter. 

Nowadays we know that 
(owing to the imperfect know- 
ledge that then prevailed) the 
Ganges Canal is made with 
too steep a longitudinal slope. 
“Steep ” is a curious adjective 
perhaps to apply to a gradient 
of a foot and a half in a mile, 
but the result is that the 
waters flow with too great a 
velocity, and for that volume 
of water even a foot in a mile 
would be too great. Then, 
again, if the Ganges Canal 
had been designed nowadays 
it is doubtful whether all the 
splendid works near the head 
would have been required at 
all. The length of the main 
line—the stalk of the leaf— 
would have been much shorter, 
and we should have lost all the 
charming scenery and variety 
of the first seventeen miles 
or more. We live in a utili- 
tarian age. 

The actual work of distrib- 
uting the waters all over the 
face of the land is in the hands 
of the irrigation engineers, al- 
though it might be said that 
the work involves not so much 
engineering as knowledge of 
law, of agriculture, and of the 
social life and economic condi- 
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tions of the people,—knowledge 
which is essentially the province 
of the officers of the Civil 
Service. If, however, canal 
administration were to be com- 
mitted entirely to the civil 
officers, their numbers would 
have to be largely increased 
(and it must be remembered 
that they are the most highly- 
paid officials in the country), 
and. they would require every 
now and then technical advice, 
so that one could not reduce 
the engineer establishment 
very much. 

The Indian peasant farmer 
lives in a village with others 
of his fellows, each village 
having its own petty govern- 
ment and its own clearly de- 
fined land, the landmarks of 
the fields being the same from 
ancient times, and all duly 
registered and assessed in the 
records of the State. 

Formerly the village com- 
munity was left to make its 
own water channels from the 
irrigation distributaries, but 
this led to so much wrangling 
and general iniquity that now 
the State does all that part of 
the work, leaving the outlets 
to be paid for by the bene- 
ficiaries. In Italy and South 
France, where irrigation is 
carried out on a comparatively 
small scale, but very system- 
atically and well, the farmer 
pays for the actual water that 
he uses, measured by means of 
various ingenious devices. The 
water there is managed by a 
public trust, and it is con- 
sidered as low a trick to take 
water out of one’s turn as it 
would be to steal a neighbour’s 
ox or his ass or anything that 
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is his. Public opinion would 
soon make the delinquent’s life 
a burden to him. 
Unfortunately no such sense 
of honour prevails in the Orient. 
Water is paid for, therefore, 
indirectly—zi.e., the State un- 
dertakes to give the farmer as 
much water as is necessary 
for the maturing of his crop, 
and the farmer in return has 
to pay an enhanced revenue at 
so much per acre according to 
the crop, some requiring more 
water than others. The fund- 
amental principle is that the 
farmer as tenant pays to the 
State as landlord a proportion 
of the yield of the land, or a 
sum equivalent to that pro- 
portion. If the crop should 
fail, if there is a visitation of 
locusts, or blight, or any other 
disastrous and unforeseen cal- 
amity, the State undertakes to 
remit the revenue, wholly or in 
part; while, on the other hand, 
there is a law which provides 
adequate punishment for un- 
authorised irrigation, or waste 
of water, or other misbehaviour. 
The lowest actual agent of 
this administration is a func- 
tionary called a patwdri. He 
is a person of some technical 
knowledge, and before appoint- 
ment he has to pass an exam- 
ination in reading and mak- 
ing village maps, in measur- 
ing ground, and in estimating 
roughly the areas of land, in 
calculating the discharge (in 
cubic feet per second) of a 
watercourse, and in keeping 
the accounts of areas irrigated 
in a village. Now although 
the pay of such a functionary 
is very small, and his work is 
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considerable,— for he is re- 
sponsible for the administra- 
tion of affairs in at least half 
a dozen villages,—yet there is 
always a number of applicants 
for every vacant post. From 
which it is evident that the 
income of a patwdri is derived, 
like that of a steward on board 
a P. and O. steamer—not so 
much from his pay as from 
his “perks.” What and how 
much these are, no white man 
probably has ever discovered ; 
but before a white man can 
attempt to prevent it, he must 
cease to countenance the tip- 
ping of railway porters and 
gamekeepers, or even of house- 
maids. Where, however, the 
danger lies is in the corruption 
that takes away the water 
from the poor man and gives 
it to the rich. That may be 
reduced to a minimum by 
constant supervision. 

A friend of mine was much 
amused once to see how the 
principle of backshish worked 
in a huge fire in a native city. 
The fire brigade turned out, 
there was plenty of water, and 
soon a stream was hissing on 
the burning buildings, without 
much result. There were, how- 
ever, certain shops somewhere 
in the vicinity which, being 
at some little distance, the fire 
had as yet not touched. First 
one shopkeeper approached 
the fireman, and giving him 
a few rupees asked him to 
direct his stream of water on 
the donor’s shop. This was 
promptly done, the burning 
building being left to itself. 
Then another shopkeeper came, 
gave. more rupees, and the 
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stream consequently went to 
his shop. And so on, until 
many shops had been drenched 
and many rupees passed to the 
fireman. And in course of 
time the fire burnt out, and 
everybody went home quite 
satisfied, except the owner of 
the burnt house, who regarded 
the calamity as an inexorable 
fate. 

I am not in the least defend- 
ing the corruption of the 
Oriental, but it is a ridiculous 
hypocrisy which assumes that 
it does not exist, and that a 
system so ingrained in the 
customs of the people can be 
eradicated all at once. 

The outward and visible sign 
of a patwari is a yellow turban. 
It is useful to be able to recog- 
nise these and other function- 
aries of the irrigation depart- 
ment at a glance, and as a 
uniform is out of the question, 
the colour of the head-dress is 
a simple solution of the matter. 
There are certain men whose 
duty is to patrol the banks and 
do petty repairs, whose dis- 
tinctive head-dress is bright 
orange, visible from afar, so 
that the English officer who 
has detected something wrong 
—a rat-hole in a bank or an 
accumulation of weeds at an 
outlet—can descry one of these 
guardians of maintenance from 
a distance by the brilliant 
colour of his headgear. But 
this very brilliancy has its 
little drawbacks. There was 


once a superintending engineer, 
with an irascible temper and 
an indifferent seat on horse- 
back, who found the startling 
colour a trial to his horse’s 
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nerves and his own equilibrium. 
Consequently the unfortunate 
wearers of the obnoxious col- 
ours were greeted by him with 
such execrations that they, 
poor men, perhaps from a 
guilty conscience, imagined 
that their misdeeds had been 
found out and that the more 
they avoided the great man 
the better. One of them one 
day was coming round a bend 
in a canal when, to his horror, 
he met the superintending 
engineer and his retinue rid- 
ing towards him. Escape was 
useless, so he hid behind a 
bush. But as the sahib was 
just passing, the instinct of 
politeness was too strong for 
him, and he suddenly shot out 
of his place of concealment 
with an aggressive but ob- 
sequious salutation. Natur- 
ally the horse shied most 
violently, nearly throwing his 
rider into the canal. Language 
was inadequate to express the 
wrath of the great man, who, 
not unnaturally, imagined that 
he was the victim of a dia- 
bolical plot ; but long before he 
could recover his seat and 
thunder forth his wrath, the 
luckless offender had fied in 
terror, with the now loosened 
orange head-dress streaming 
behind him as he raced head- 
long from the scene of his 
wickedness. 

The executive engineer of a 
running canal has to be con- 
tinually travelling about his 
district. To enable him to do 
so in some degree of comfort, 
and indeed to make it possible 
for him to do so at all, there 
are little inspection - houses 
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dotted about at intervals of 
ten or twelve miles. Some of 
these are charming little places. 
A whitewashed bungalow, sur- 
rounded by a cool, arched 
verandah, and often adorned 
with lovely flowers, with a 
flat roof, on which one may 
sleep in comparative coolness 
even on the hottest night, with 
the starry canopy overhead, 
is situated in a garden with 
orange and banana and loquat 
bushes and trees that afford 
a grateful shade. The canal 
is close at hand, and one hears 
the murmur of the water. 
Inside, the house is plainly 
but sufficiently furnished, and 
usually there are a few books 
to lighten official cares. Often 
have I found in such places 
old volumes of ‘Maga,’ and 
no more charming intellectual 
feast could one desire,—a ver- 
itable refreshment after a day 
spent in the endeavour to 
unravel some of the tangled 
skeins of Eastern intrigue. 
For an irrigation engineer’s 
life is a strenuous one. Very 
early in the morning he has to 
be out and away. In the brac- 
ing sharp air of the cold season 
this is invigorating and delici- 
ous, but in the middle of June 
or July, when the hot winds 
are blowing and all nature is 
clamouring for water, when the 
ground is like iron and the 
heavens like brass, it takes 
some effort to rise before dawn 
and swing into the saddle. It 
must be done, however, for 
there is much to supervise. 
Some new improvements de- 
vised since last inspection, 
some engagement to meet a 
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complainant, some endeavour 
to settle on the spot disputes 
between rival parties both 
clamouring for what they 
think their rights, and, above 
all, the unexpected visits to 
outlying places where waste 
of water or unauthorised use 
thereof may occur, and where 
the patwdri may imagine he 
can carry out his own little 
plans without interference. All 
this will take several hours of 
travel on horseback, usually in 
the company of a zilladar, a 
native subordinate, who is the 
superintendent of about a dozen 
or more patwaris, generally a 
man of good family and educa- 
tion, and, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, always a well- 
informed man much interested 
in his work. 

By the time the sun has risen 
high in the heavens, and all nat- 
ure is beginning to be hushed 
in the glare of the heat, the 
engineer has reached the next 
stage of his tour at the inspec- 
tion - house, to which in the 
meantime his baggage has pre- 
ceded him. Native servants 
are so well accustomed to the 
routine of such travel that he 
will find everything ready for 
him, his office papers all laid 
out on his table, his breakfast 
ready to be served. A delicious 
bath, and possibly a short siesta, 
precedes his breakfast, or rather 
déjetiner (for it corresponds to 
the midday meal of continental 
Europe), and then follows some 
hours of steady office work. 
Later in the day the native 
secretary brings in a huge pile 
of papers written in the ver- 
nacular, and, squatting on the 
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floor with his inkstand and 
reed pens, proceeds to read 
forth petitions, complaints, re- 
ports relating to the administra- 
tion of the whole district. To 
these replies are briefly dictated, 
which the secretary writes on 
the papers and the officer in- 
itials, Persian handwriting is 
very difficult for an Englishman 
to read, and although every 
canal officer has to pass an 
examination in the reading of 
these petitions, it is compara- 
tively rarely that any ordin- 
ary man can read one offhand 
without assistance. Thus, one 
is obliged to depend very much 
on the honesty of the secretary, 
and it says a good deal for 
these men that one scarcely 
ever hears of a case where 
they deliberately wrote a false 
answer to a petition. 

By the time this is over the 
day is far spent. Possibly our 
hard-worked officer may find a 
little time for relaxation, and 
if he is in a sporting neighbour- 
hood he may get an _ hour’s 
shooting before sunset. But 
it is not always so, and a short 
walk in the evening is about as 
much as most men can manage. 
Then dinner, and early to bed. 
The same routine follows next 
day, and practically every day. 
For a few days each month he 
may be at his headquarters, and 
may then see a few of his 
countrymen, men employed in 
various other branches of the 
public service ; but for the most 
part an irrigation engineer’s 
life is, so far as European 
society is concerned, a solitary 
one, and lived apart from 
domestic or social relaxation. 
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This solitude is perhaps not 
much felt when a man is in 
vigorous health, but in a life 
of much exposure there is the 
constant possibility of sickness, 
and with recurring attacks of 
fever or rheumatism the lone- 
liness, and the consciousness 
that medical advice is far out 
of reach, may become a very 
heavy burden to the weary 
worker. Worse than fever or 
rheumatism, also, are the two 
dread spectres of Eastern life, 
“the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness and the destruc- 
tion that wasteth at noonday ” 
—cholera and sunstroke. There 
are few canal officers who have 
not at least a slight acquaint- 
ance with one or other, or 
both, of these grim destroyers, 
and there are many who, at 
some time of their career, have 
had to grapple with them at 
close quarters. Happy the man 
who can look such foes fair 
and square in the face with un- 
flinching calmness. The result 
may be a somewhat weakened 
body, but the man is stronger 
and better ever afterwards. 

-A canal life, too, in spite of 
its solitariness, has its com- 
pensations to a man who is 
a naturalist, or in some places 
to a sportsman, and in rarer 
instances to the high -souled 
enthusiast who is imbued with 
the generous desire to benefit 
his fellow-men, and in some 
way help to ameliorate the lot 
of the poor. 

Whole-hearted enthusiasts of 
this sort are, however, not 
always to be met. I knew 
such a man, who had spent 
twenty-five years of his life 
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on this work, and, in spite 
of the loneliness, thoroughly 
enjoyed it, even though most 
of his time had been spent in 
very hot and trying parts. 
His whole soul was in his 
work,—not in the engineering 
part of it, for in that he took 
little interest, although he 
had passed high examinations. 
What he lived for was the 
helping of the people of the 
land by every possible means. 
He spoke their language per- 
fectly—not merely the polished 
Urdu of the gentlefolks, but 
the rough patois of the peas- 
ant. What he did not know 
about their crops and their 
methods of cultivation was 
not worth knowing. They 
regarded him with intense ad- 
miration and affection, and he 
dealt with them with the most 
infinite patience, listening to 
their interminable yarns and 
quietly reasoning with them, 
settling their quarrels and 
helping them in their diffi- 
culties. But the effect on the 
man himself was curious. He 
had lived apart from his fel- 
lows so much that in many 
little matters he had become 
a law to himself. His clothes 
were cut in a fashion that 
suited him. His food was 
peculiar, and the times of his 
meals were at such hours as 
were most convenient to him- 
self, not those of ordinary 
society. He took an interest, 
keen and intelligent, in all 
that was going on in the 
Western world, and he was 
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a great reader; but he re- 
garded all progress that did not 
directly bear on philanthropic 
schemes as of very small value, 
As for the mere politician, the 
M.P., the man of letters, the 
financier, the business man, 
—he regarded them with con- 
temptuous pity. He was the 
influential authority in a dis- 
trict as large as a big English 
county, and as densely popu- 
lated, and although there were 
other Englishmen in that dis- 
trict who were the responsible 
representatives of the ruling 
race, none of them was, or 
could be, brought into such 
daily contact with the people 
as he. And in this life-work 
he was supremely content. 

A somewhat similar char- 
acter must have been the 
great Sir Arthur Cotton. To 
the present generation, per- 
haps, it is necessary to state 
who he was, for when he died 
at a very advanced age, ‘The 
Times’ obituary notice stated 
“he was employed by the 
Public Works Department in 
the making of roads, the con- 
struction of bridges, and other 
engineering works.” These 
last words are truly delicious. 
The correspondent had appar- 
ently never heard that the 
veteran soldier had been one 
of the greatest engineers of 
his day, had harnessed some 
of the mightiest rivers in 
Southern India—the Godavery 
in particular'—to the work 
and service of men, had by 
his skill transformed enormous 





1 *Blackwood’s Magazine,’ June 1897—“‘ An Indian Romance : A Lesson of the 
Famine”; May 1900—‘ Value of the Water of the Great Rivers of India.” 
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tracts of country from bar- 
renness to fertility, thereby 
rendering incalculable service 
to generations of his fellows. 
I had the privilege of hearing 
this great and good man lec- 
ture in 1874 at Chatham, on the 
work to which he had devoted 
so many years. The lecture 
was full of statistics which I 
fear had little interest for an 
audience composed chiefly of 
young engineer officers, though 
Iremember he made one rather 
remarkable prophecy. Talk- 
ing of inland transit and the 
demands upon the engineer to 
provide greater facilities for 
it, he said that the time would 
soon come when the bicycle, 
then the plaything of the few, 
would be the necessity of the 
many, and that working men 
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would go to and from their 
work on these machines. It 
seemed a far-fetched idea then, 
but the speaker lived to see 
it fully accomplished. At the 
conclusion of his lecture the 
old man drew his tall, spare 
figure up to its full height 
and said— 


Gentlemen, my young brother 
officers, I envy you. Many of you 
are going to a distant country, to a 
life which, although it is an arduous 
one, is full of compensations. You 
will, if you are employed on irriga- 
tion work, find it in itself intensely 
interesting, and you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that it is of 
infinite value to the people. You 
will thereby exert an influence on 
many who can never know you, but 
who will bless the unknown English- 
man who has brought to them such 
advantages. What nobler career can 
any man desire ?” 
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MENANDER’S COMEDIES. 


THE gradual resuscitation of 
Menander from the sands of 
Egypt, which has been in pro- 
gress during the last decade or 
so, culminated — temporarily, 
let us hope—a _ couple of 
years ago in the discovery of 
&@ papyrus containing about 
1300 lines in a very fair state 
of preservation. M. Lefebvre, 
the fortunate discoverer, has 
recently published his find, and 
the scholars of Europe are 
busily engaged in the fascin- 
ating pursuit of restoring and 
emending. It will be some 
time yet before the text can be 
placed upon a thoroughly satis- 
factory footing; much of it, 
however, is straightforward 
enough, and future modifica- 
tions of detail will not affect 
the general estimate of the 
poet’s quality. The extraordi- 
nary reputation achieved by 
Menander, whose name was 
coupled by one distinguished 
critic of antiquity with that of 
Homer, has passed into a tradi- 
tion, and there are few of the 
lost Greek classics whose re- 
appearance would have been 
more widely welcomed. Chance 
has now restored to us some 
substantial samples of the great 
dramatist’s work, and it is 
interesting to ask what are 
their salient characteristics and 
how far they realise expecta- 
tions. 

A word, first, concerning the 
contents of the new manu- 
script. This unfortunately is 
divided among four different 
plays, so that it is not yet 


possible to read over a comedy 
of Menander in anything like 
entirety. Of one of the four, 
however, the “ Arbitrators,” a 
large section of over 500 lines, 
which may not fall far short of 
half the total number, is pre- 
served. The remains of an- 
other, the “ Lady of the Shorn 
Locks,” consisting of about 350 
verses, are usefully supple- 
mented by a considerable frag- 
ment previously recovered from 
another source; those of a 
third play, doubtfully identified 
as the “Samian Woman,” are 
of similar compass; while the 
fourth, the ‘“‘ Hero,” is repre- 
sented by the argument, a list 
of the dramatis persone, and 
the first 70 lines. Considerable 
insight into the dramatic struc- 
ture of these pieces is thus 
afforded in each case. 

Though no doubt it would 
have been far more satisfactory 
to possess one play complete 
than slices of several, the course 
which fortune has, as a matter 
of fact, taken, is not without 
some advantages. A number 
of torsos, though less attractive, 
may in certain respects be more 
instructive than a single entire 
figure. A point, for example, 
which is now clearly brought 
out, is the sameness of many of 
Menander’s plots. The domestic 
drama of the New Attic Comedy 
had developed a few favourite 
situations, and upon these he 
was content to ring the changes, 
with much ingenuity no doubt, 
if with a rather too frequent 
recourse to coincidence, Tortu- 
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ous love-affairs were the pre- 
vailing theme; and two motifs 
in particular appear with an 
almost painful regularity —-a 
clandestine relationship which 
is eventually replaced by mar- 
riage, and the recognition of an 
unsuspected identity by means 
of a token or other device. 
These two stock ideas, in 
various combinations and modi- 
fications, were in constant re- 
quest; one or both figure in 
each of our four plays. More- 
over these conventional subjects 
do not appear to have been 
diversified by much elaboration 
in details or complexity of side 
issues ; and it is not difficult to 
understand why Terence, in 
adapting Menander to the 
Roman stage, sometimes found 
it necessary to resort to con- 
taminatio—i.e., the amalgama- 
tion of two plays of his model 
in one of his own. In that 
sense, indeed, the Latin poet 
may be described as a “dupli- 
cated ” rather than a “ halved” 
Menander, as Ceesar in his oft- 
quoted epigram dubbed him. 
We may then conclude that 
Menander’s strength did not 
consist in any special gift for 
the invention of original and 
interesting plots, and must 
look in some other direction 
for the secret of his success. 
It is to be found, as Quin- 
tilian long ago perceived, in 
his consummate delineation of 
character. “So successful was 


he,” says this critic, “in de- 
picting every aspect of life, 
his fertility of imagination and 
facility of expression were so 
great, his adaptability to all 
situations, 
moods 80 


characters, and 
complete.” Of 
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course the similarities in his 
plots led to a certain amount 
of repetition in the figures, 
but these retained their in- 
dividualities; they were not 
allowed to degenerate into 
conventional types. The per- 
sons represented in the Menan- 
drian drama are just ordi- 
nary men and women, who— 
apart from those stock fea- 
tures of plot already referred 
to, which can hardly reflect 
common occurrences in Athen- 
ian social life—act just as 
they would be found acting 
in everyday intercourse. The 
observation is not less accu- 
rate than the expression is 
masterly. Menander neither 
idealises nor caricatures. He 
is a realist, who obtains his 
effects by a series of light and 
skilful touches, not by large 
splashes of colour. Not that 
there was an absence of vigour 
or want of light and shade; 
vis was the quality in which 
Cesar found the Greek orig- 
inal so much superior to the 
Latin imitation, and the char- 
acters when moved by passion 
display plenty of energy. The 
soldier Polemon, who in a fit 
of jealousy cuts off his sweet- 
heart’s hair, Demeas turning 
the Samian woman out of his 
house, the young husband 
Charisius upbraiding himself 
for his unworthy suspicions 
of his wife,—these are not to 
be accused of inertness or un- 
reality. They are real crea- 
tures of flesh and blood, the 
strange inconsistent mixtures 
of good and evil which con- 
stitute the bulk of mankind. 

As with the poet’s charac- 
ters, so with his language; it 
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seems to be taken straight 
from common life. It is 
marked by terseness and ele- 
gance, not brilliance or wit. 
The vocabulary is compara- 
tively small, the sentences 
are loosely connected and often 
dependent for their proper 
force upon emphasis and ges- 
ture. Menander, therefore, 
both on account of the deli- 
cacy of his characterisation 
and the conversational simpli- 
city of his style, is a some- 
what elusive writer, whose 
points may easily be missed 
on a first perusal. To quote 
Quintilian again, he must 
be diligenter lectus. Perhaps 
most people to whom he may 
be newly introduced, especially 
those who have an old friend 
in Aristophanes, will experi- 
ence a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. But like all that is of 
fine quality he will be found to 
improve upon acquaintance. 
One attribute, however, 
which we are accustomed to 
look for in a writer of comedy, 
will fail to emerge into pro- 
minence, and its comparatively 
small part is one of the most 
striking things about our 
author. His comedies are 
very largely not comic. They 
are studies of life on its lighter 
side, full of shrewd observa- 
tion and good sense, and not 
wanting in humour, but they 
are not essentially droll. Plu- 
tarch has drawn a comparison 
between Menander and Aristo- 
phanes, very much to the 
latter’s disadvantage; but 
methods and aims so dispa- 
rate can hardly be measured 
against each other. It is a 
question of taste, of what you 
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want. Regarded as a pro- 
ducer of mirth, the older com- 
edian is in a class by himself, 
It is seldom possible to retain 
one’s gravity over many lines 
of Aristophanes, whereas pages 
of Menander may be read with 
scarcely a smile. Where the 
latter introduces a farcical ele- 
ment, it is apparently with no 
great zest nor any conspicuous 
success. In many respects he 
stands in a closer relation 
to Euripides than to Aristo- 
phanes. 

But the reader will by this 
time be glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of judging for himself. 
The following scene is the 
famous one from which the 
“ Arbitrators,” one of the most 
admired of Menander’s produc- 
tions, took its name. It has 
already, we hear, been seen 
upon @ Parisian stage, and the 
foremost scholar of Germany 
has pronounced that ‘‘ Menan- 
der ” will in future be generally 
understood to mean the “ Arbi- 
trators.” It may therefore be 
taken as a not unfavourable 
specimen of the dramatist’s 
work. The story turns upon 
the discovery of the parentage 
of a certain infant, whereby a 
reconciliation is finally effected 
between a young married couple 
whom its birth at an awkward 
moment had estranged. This 
child was found by Davus, a 
shepherd, who gave it to a 
neighbour named Syriscus, but 
retained possession of some 
trinkets which had accom- 
panied it. The existence of 
these, however, came to the 
ears of Syriscus, who proceeded 
to demand them on the child’s 
behalf, and after some dispute 
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the two agreed to submit their 
difference to arbitration. The 
resulting dialogue well illus- 
trates Menander’s methods. It 
is marked by the vivacity, point, 
and ease of which the writer 
was a master, and contrives to 
touch off with an admirable 
skill the idiosyncrasies of the 
speakers. There is the rough 
and simple-minded Davus, 
thoroughly convinced of the 
justice of his case, though actu- 
ated by motives which will not 
really bear inspection, and 
which he is at a loss to con- 
ceal; his more sophisticated 
rival, readier of wit and tongue, 
but, we suspect, on a very 
similar level of honesty; and 
their morose and laconic judge, 
who out of curiosity consents to 
listen to their dispute, and de- 
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cides between them with strict 
impartiality, but without the 
least sympathy. The charac- 
terisation is amusing, and a 
certain comical effect is pro- 
duced by the manner in which 
Syriscus is made to ape the 
forms of rhetoric ; but, as usual, 
the ludicrous element is but 
slight. 

For a just appreciation of 
Menander, nothing, of course, 
but the original will serve; the 
more delicate qualities are so 
apt to be obscured or to dis- 
appear when the attempt is 
made to convey them through 
the medium of another lan- 
guage. Of the inadequacy of 
the present translation no one 
is likely to be more conscious 
than the translator. 


The action passes in the country. The stage is occupied by two or three houses. 
When the scene (which is from near the commencement of the play) opens, two 
peasants, Syriscus and Davus, are wrangling together in the road. The 
Jormer is accompanied by a woman carrying a baby. 


Syriscus, You run away from justice. 


Davus. 


Sland’ring knave ! 


Syr. You have no right to keep what is not yours. 


This needs an arbitrator. 
Da. 
Syr. Whom, then ? 
Da. 

It serves me right ! 


Good ! 


Any one will do for me. 
Why did I let you share? 


Let’s have one. 


Ah, yes! 


(SMIcRINES comes out of one of the houses.) 


Syr. (indicating Smicrines.) Will you have him for judge? 


Da. 


Yes, and good luck ! 


Syr. Kind sir, for God’s sake, could you spare a minute ? 


Smicrines. To you? What for? 
Syr. 

Smic. What's that to me? 

Syr. 


By some fair judge. 
Decide between us. 
Smic. 


There’s some dispute between us. 


We want a settlement 
If nothing hinders you, 


Oh, you good-for-noughts ! 





You, wearing skins, and arguing points of law ! 
Syr, Nevertheless, sir, do us this kind service ; 
The matter’s short, and easy, too, to hear. 
Don’t spurn us, for the love of Heaven! Justice 
Ought always to prevail, and everywhere ; 
VOL, CLXXXIII.—NO. MCXII. 
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And the first-comer ought to do his best 
To help its cause: ’tis everyone’s concern. 

Da, (aside.) I’ve got to deal with no mean orator ! 
Why did I let him share? 


Smic. Will you abide 
By my decision ? 

Syr. Certainly. 

Smic. I'll hear ; 


What's to prevent? Speak first, you silent one. 
Da. That all may be quite clear, I must not tell 
Only of what has passed between us, but 
Go back a little. Just about a month 
Ago to-day, sir, I was feeding sheep 
In the woods close by, and there I found a child, 
An infant that had been exposed : it wore 
A necklet and a few small ornaments 
Syr. Ah, there’s the point ! 
Da. He doesn’t let me speak 
Smic. No interruptions, or you'll feel my stick 
About your back. 
Da. And serve him right ! 
Smic. Proceed. 
Da, I picked them up, and took them home with me. 
I meant to rear it; that was my notion then. 
But in the night, as every one will do, 
I thought the matter over. What, said I, 
Have I to do with feeding babies? Where's 
The money coming from? Why take the trouble? 
Such was my mood. Next day I went again 
To the pasture. Thither also came this man 
To cut some billets—he’s a charcoal-burner, 
He was an old acquaintance, so we talked. 
Seeing my gloomy looks, ‘‘ What’s on your mind,” 
Says he, ‘‘ Friend Davus?” ‘On my mind !” said I, 
‘*?’m worried,”—and I told him all the story. 
Before I’d finished, ‘‘ Davus, give the child 
To me,” he kept on. ‘‘So Heaven send you luck, 
Prosperity, and freedom! I’ve a wife,” 
He says, ‘‘ and she has had a child that died ”»— 
Meaning this woman here who carries it. 
Smic. You begged for it? 
Syr. I did. 
Da, Throughout the day 
He urged me, and his prayers and pleas at last 
Won my consent. I gave it him. He left, 
Invoking blessings on me: he took my hands 
And kissed them. 
Smic. Did you? 
Syr. Yes. 
Da. He went away. 
Just now he met me with his wife, and claims 
The objects which accompanied the child ;— 
They were of no account, mere worthless trifles. 
When I refuse and claim to keep these things 
He says I injure him, while I maintain 
He owes me only thanks for giving him 
The share he asked for. If I don’t give all 
He has no right to call me to account. 
Had he been walking with me, then the find 
Had been in common: he’d have had his share, 
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I mine. But when I’ve found them by myself, 
Do you suppose you ought to take the whole 
And I get nothing? No! In short, I gave 
Of my free will a part of what was mine ; 
If you like it, keep it ; if you don’t, and if 
You’ve changed your mind, why, give it back again 
And neither injure nor be injured. ll, 
Part with my will and part in my despite, 
You cannot justly have. I’ve said my say. 
Syr. Has he finished ? 
Smic. Finished; don’t you hear him? 
Syr. Good ! 
Then now it’s my turn. Yes, he found the child 
Alone, and everything he says is true. 
’Twas so it happened, sir, I don’t deny it. 
I asked and begged him, and I so obtained 
This baby from him, as he truly says. 
A shepherd whom he told, a mate of his, 
Brought word to me of how this man had found 
Some trinkets with the child ; who, sir, is here 
Himself to seek them. Give him, wife, to me. 
This is the claimant, Davus, of the necklet 
And the other tokens, which, he says, were put 
As ornaments for him, not food for you. 
And I support his claim as guardian, 
Which you yourself by giving him have made me. 
Now here, I think, is the question, sir, for you, 
Whether the gold or what not, in accord 
With the child’s mother’s gift, whoe’er she was, 
Should be guarded for him till he comes of age, 
Or whether he who stole another’s goods, 
Because he found them first, should keep the same. 
But why, you say, did I not claim them from you 
When I took him? Because I could not yet 
Speak thus on his behalf: nor do I now 
Make any claim upon my own account. 
As for a ‘‘common find,” there’s no such thing 
As finding when another party’s wronged : 
I don’t call that a find, but spoliation. 
And see here too, sir: possibly this child 
Is better born than us, and after being 
Brought up with workmen he’ll despise their life, 
And turning back towards his ancestry 
Will venture on some lofty deed, go in 
For lion-hunting, soldiering, athletics. 
You’ve seen the tragedies, of course: well, there 
You have the thing exactly. Those great heroes, 
Neleus and Pelias, were found one day 
By some old goatherd wearing skins like me. 
But when he saw they were of nobler blood, 
He told the story how he’d found and kept them, 
And gave to them a little bag of tokens 
Whereby they clearly learnt their history, 
And they who once were goatherds turned to princes. 
But had a Davus filched and sold those things, 
That he himself might make a dozen drachmas, 
They would have languished in obscurity 
For all their proud and lofty lineage. 
It is not fair that while I rear the child 
Davus should make away, sir, with his hope 
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Of restoration. “Twas by suchlike means 
One man was stopped from marrying a sister, 
Another found and set his mother free, 
A third preserved his brother. All our lives 
Are so beset with perils, sir, that we 
Should look ahead as far as possible 
And ponder all our means of guarding them. 
But ‘‘ Give it back,” says he, ‘‘if you’re not pleased,” 
And thinks he has a weighty argument. 
It isn’t justice, when it’s you who ought 
To render up this baby’s property, 
To try to get him too, in order that 
You may with greater safety play the knave 
With all that fate has now preserved for him. 
I’ve done ; decide as you consider just. 

Smic. Decision’s easy: what accompanied 
The child, is his; that is my judgment. 


Da. Good ! 
But what about the child ? 
Smic. I won’t adjudge him, 


Not I, to you who wrong him, but to one 
Who aids him and repels your base design. 
Syr. May heaven bless you ! 
Da. What a monstrous verdict ! 
Lord save us! Why, I found the things, I’ve had 
The trouble—and he just walks away with them. 
I give them up then? 


Smic. Yes. 

Da. Oh, monstrous verdict, 
May I be cursed if it isn’t! 

Smic. Come, make haste. 

Da. By Hercules, what treatment ! 

Smic. Bring that wallet 


And show it here. Is this, then, where you keep them? 
Da, Well, let me have a moment, please. (Aside.) Oh, why 
Did I make him arbiter ? 


Smic. Out with it, blackguard ! 
Da. What shameful treatment ! 
Smic. Have you got everything ? 


Syr. I think so, if he hasn’t swallowed something 
During my speech when he was being worsted. 
I never thought I’d get it all. Farewell, 
Good sir !—I only wish that every judge 
Could be a man of that sort. 

Da. What a swindle ! 
By Hercules, a monstrous verdict, truly ! 

Syr. You were, and are, a villain. 

Da. Just take care 
You save securely what you’ve robbed from me. 
Be very sure I'll keep my eye upon you. 

Syr. Go to the devil! Here, wife, take these things 
And bring them to Cherestratus, my master. 
We'll stay the night here now, and in the morning, 
Having paid our dues, start off again to work. 
But, first, just count them over, one by one. 
Have you gota box? Then put them in your pocket. 


A. S. HUnr. 
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COME BACK TO ERIN. 


GALWAY town in August 
some sixteen years ago, and 
a schoolboy and schoolmaster 
just released from stuffy class- 
rooms at the beginning of the 
summer holidays. The chief 
glory of Galway just then was 
the railway-station refreshment 
room, in which a murder had 
been committed a little while 
before we came. I forget the 
circumstances, but remember 
a talkative Irish porter show- 
ing me the bullet-holes in 
the woodwork with pride and 
reverence, when my preceptor’s 
back was turned. He seemed 
to think that the attractions of 
the Bridge and the Claddagh 
paled before these unhappy 
tokens of wrath and passion. 

We were outward bound for 
Doohulla Lodge, near Clifden, 
in the far West, the land of a 
thousand lakes. There was no 
railway in those days, and the 
“long car” was the only public 
conveyance over the fifty miles 
of road between Galway and 
Clifden. 

In the forenoon we bought 
provisions and Guinness, piling 
our luggage and all on the top 
of the four-wheeled stage-car, 
which reposed horseless in the 
We walked across 
into the Claddagh, standing on 
the bridge awhile to marvel at 
the sight in the river beneath 
us. There lay motionless, save 
for an occasional flap of some 
huge tail, hundreds of great 
salmon, waiting for a spate to 
take them up into Corrib. It 
was an unusually dry year, and 
lack of water was the fisher- 


man’s complaint all over the 
country. 

Presently we rumbled out of 
the town on the “long car,” 
with an old countrywoman 
and a priest for company. My 
schoolmaster and the priest fell 
a-talking, while I snoozed un- 
comfortably on the hard seat, 
tired with the journey. By- 
and-by we came to an Irish 
Constabulary station, all loop- 
holed and fortified. This as- 
tonished and shocked me. The 
priest guessed at my feelings, 
and tried to reassure me, say- 
ing that I need not be fright- 
ened. However, it was not 
fright I felt, only a dim uneasy 
suspicion that something must 
be very wrong somewhere if 
such things were necessary 
not twenty-four hours from 
London. 

The car stopped to change 
horses at Blackadder’s Hotel 
in Ballynahinch. Every one 
there was much down in the 
mouth about the fishing. ‘No 
water,’ became a_ dolorous 
litany, and rang plaintively in 
our ears as we resumed our 
journey. 

We arrived at Clifden after 
dark, and found Pat and the 
car from Doohulla ready to 
take us the six miles that still 
had to be covered before our 
journey was done. We climbed 
up, but Pat missed his footing 
and sprawled in the road, where 
he reclined on his back, laugh- 
ing softly, while an unmistak- 
able aroma of “ potheen” forced 
itself upon our noses. We 
bundled him up on to the car 
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somehow and set off, Mr E. 
driving. The villain tumbled 
off twice en route, and it was 
nearly midnight by the time 
we reached the Lodge. Our 
host welcomed us warmly, 
and abused Pat vigorously, 
although by this time that 
worthy was quite unconscious 
of praise or blame. Poor Pat! 
He was a capital fellow when 
he could be kept off the drink, 
and was invaluable to our host 
in his treble capacity of butler, 
coachman, and keeper. It was 
with real sorrow that I heard, 
a@ year or two later, that he 
had been drowned in an en- 
deavour to save the life of a 
small boy who had tumbled out 
of a boat on one of the loughs 
near Doohulla. Pat could not 
swim, but none the less plunged 
gallantly in after the boy. He 
sank like a stone, and was dead 
before they could get him out. 
He was typical of his kind, 
reckless and impulsive, always 
light-hearted, a keen sports- 
man, and a charming com- 
panion,—a child with a man’s 
vices. 

Doohulla Lodge stands with- 
in a stone’s-throw of the sea, 
on a peninsula formed by the 
river and a large lough. «The 
coast-line is the wildest imagin- 
able, broken up into numerous 
shaggy islands of all shapes 
and sizes, on to some of which 
you can climb dryshod when 
the tide is out. Far in the 
distance are the blue Achill 
mountains. Away inland 
stretches the bog, mile after 
mile, dotted here and there 
with lakes, of which there are 
more than thirty within a 
league or two of the Lodge. 
The fishing is of the best in 
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anything like a good year, but, 
alas! this was a bad one. A 
little straggling village lies 
half a mile away along the 
beach—some of the houses 
almost within reach of the 
thundering Atlantic waves. 

We fished vigorously for 
several days, but then had to 
give it up as a bad job—at 
least the others did. I was 
perfectly happy pulling little 
trout out of the burns which 
ran from lough to lough over 
the bog. I found, too, that 
very fair trout were to be had 
out of the upland isolated lakes, 
which had no apparent connec- 
tion with any burn or stream. 
When I got tired of fishing, I 
would take my gun and ramble 
along the shore on the look-out 
for a young curlew or a plover. 
Once I shot a cormorant, to my 
great delight, and started off 
for home with the great bird 
clasped closely to me. I had 
not gone far before I became 
aware that the bird was very 
smelly, and a little bit farther 
on I discovered that it was— 
well, absolutely crawling. I 
was on the point of abandoning 
my victim, but espying a little 
boy in the distance, I gave him 
sixpence to carry it to the 
Lodge. The boy arrived safely 
with the horrid body, and, find- 
ing no one about, deposited it 
in the sitting-room, where mine 
host and Mr E. presently found 
it. When I came in I had a 
warm reception, and was made 
to dig its grave before being 
allowed to take my tea. 

One day I remember well. I 
had wandered a long way from 
home. Isuppose that no human 
being was within five miles of 
me. Turning a corner of the 
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cliff, which at this point was a 
rough rock, perhaps forty feet 
high, I came in sight of a little 
green headland jutting out into 
a wide sandy bay. The whole 
scene was so unlike the usual 
view along the shore that I 
stopped to admire it. There 
was something white gleaming 
in the sun on the top of the 
headland. Its shape puzzled 
me, and it moved as I ap- 
proached. Several rabbits were 
scampering about, and I might 
have had a shot if my attention 
had not been so taken up with 
this peculiar white object. I 
came quite close to it before 
realising that it was a human 
skull, The little hill was a 
perfect Golgotha. It had, I 
suppose, been a burial-ground 
in some past epoch (none of the 
natives knew how old it was, 
or what men had been buried 
there), and the rabbits, in 
honeycombing the place with 
their burrows, had uncovered 
many of the bones. I sat down 
a little way off out of sight to 
see what the small beasts had 
been doing with the skull, and 
presently two or three young 
ones came up out of a hole near 
by and began playing with it, 
rolling it over and over. Who 
were these men, I wonder, 
buried here, facing the great 
Atlantic, with nothing but a 
few yards of beach and the 
great sea between their bones 
and the New World? 

We stayed on until nearly 
half-way through September, 
and had many long tramps over 
the bog after the scant grouse 
and partridges who lived there. 
We walked from morning to 
night, and thought ourselves 
lucky if we came home with, 
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say, five brace of grouse and half 
a dozen partridges. Pat would 
take me under his especial care, 
carrying my cartridges, coat, 
lunch, camera—everything that 
I might conceivably want dur- 
ing the day. One morning we 
had not been walking very long 
before he came up to me with 
a sheepish look, and produced a 
flask from his pocket, which I 
recognised as belonging to Mr 
EK. “The stopper ’d come out,” 
he explained, and he could not 
put it back again, as the bayonet 
lock of it was beyond him. 
Would I do it for him? The 
whisky and water inside had 
come out too, and Pat was at a 
loss to account for it to Mr E., 
to whom I handed the flask, 
telling Pat that I could not 
put the stopper in again either ! 

We had a visit of state 
from the parish priest and a 
local J.P. one day. They 
came at tea-time, and stayed 
till we were so sleepy we 
could not keep awake any 
longer, and had to drive the 
good souls away with the 
broadest of hints that we 
wished to go to bed. The con- 
versation at supper was all 
about the mysterious wind- 
swept little isle off Achill, set 
deep in the Atlantic, where live 
and rule a king and a queen 
and a sacred stone. The popula- 
tion numbers but a hundred 
souls or so, who make a bare 
living out of the sea and the 
products of illicit whisky dis- 
tilling. Imprimis they worship 
the stone, which is said to be of 
meteoric origin, but they also 
own a certain allegiance to the 
priest, who pays them occa- 
sional visits from the mainland. 
Two Englishmen once tried to 
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steal the stone, but were caught 
in the act, and barely escaped, 
broken and bleeding, with their 
lives. The “king” is king by 
right of birth, the succession 
having continued for genera- 
tions in an unbroken line. 

A day or two before our time 
was up the rain came indeed, 
and the river became a swollen, 
muddy torrent. It did not do 
Mr E. and myself any good, but 
we heard afterwards that our 
host had had some capital sport 
after we had gone. 

The next time I went to Doo- 
hulla was some four years later, 
in the winter. I was then an 
undergraduate, with Modera- 
tions to be passed somehow in 
the next term. Reading in the 
Vac. was an imperative neces- 
sity. Discussing the matter one 
night with two fellow-sufferers, 
I remembered Doohulla. We 
soon decided that it was just 
the place for us, so I wrote to 
my quondam host, but he had 
sold the Lodge, and the pro- 
perty was in someone else’s 
hands. However, we eventu- 
ally discovered that the house 
was empty, and that if we 
liked to provision ourselves we 
could go when we liked, and 
shoot what we liked, at a 
nominal rent. 

We rendezvoused on the boat 
at Holyhead, and discovered 
that through some mistake 
only two berths had _ been 
allotted to the three of us. 
As it was a bitterly cold 
night in mid-winter, this was 
a matter of some consequence. 
We had a pack of cards with 
us, however, and settled the 
matter by cutting through the 
pack on the saloon table—no 
berth for whoever drew the 
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first knave. The other pass- 
engers were rather horrified, 
I think, and took us for 
sharpers. 

It did not take us so long 
to get to Clifden as on m 
former visit, as a light line had 
been laid down from Galway, 
and the old “long car” had 
vanished. It was wonderfully 
hot in Ireland for the time of 
year, and we usually walked 
about the bog in our shirt 
sleeves, though hunting in Eng- 
land was completely stopped by 
frost and snow. ‘This weather, 
though pleasant enough, was 
hardly welcome, as of course 
we could not expect to get 
many snipe or duck while it 
lasted. 1 missed poor Pat a 
great deal, and did not like 
his successor; also our cook 
and housekeeper was not very 
skilled in the culinary art. 
A noble dish of snipe appeared 
at breakfast one morning: it 
seemed a curious thing, as we 
had only shot two or three the 
day before. However, we said 
nothing, but began our meal: 
in a minute the room was filled 
with imprecations, for the good 
soul had plucked and served 
up a lot of little redshanks, 
sandpipers, and other small 
birds which Godfrey had shot 
with the intention of stuffing. 
When cooked there was little 
difference between them and 
the snipe to look at, but their 
taste was indescribably vile! 

We combined a_ certain 
amount of reading with a 
great amount of walking. We 
usually got up just before it 
was light, and visited one or 
other of the neighbouring lakes, 
which were often covered with 
duck of all sorts at this time 
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of the morning. We would 
then separate, and under cover 
of the darkness make our way 
with great care as near to 
the water as was possible with- 
out disturbing the duck. Very 
exciting it was lying there in 
the dark waiting for the first 
glimmer of dawn, and listening 
to the quacking of the mallard 
and the shrill “ Who are you?” 
of the widgeon. 

Gradually as it grew light 
one could distinguish the forms 
of the birds on the water, 
though I have often watched 
a stone for a long time, think- 
ing it was a duck. Then 
when one or other of us had 
a good chance a shot would 
ring out, and instantly the air 
would fill with the sound of 
rushing wings. With luck one 
could get several shots as they 
circled overhead before depart- 
ing, and we seldom came back 
empty-handed, though of course 
misses were frequent in the un- 
certain light. 

The morning we sometimes 
spent over our books. In the 
afternoon we usually tried to 
shoot snipe or grouse or par- 
tridges— whatever we came 
across on the bog. The par- 
tridges lay very well as a rule, 
owing, I suppose, to the warm 
weather, and we bagged a 
good many. There was a 
large flock of wild geese which 
generally frequented one par- 
ticular part of the bog, and 
many times did we try to 
circumvent them. They were 
too wily for us, however, 
though if we had had a small 
rifle we might perhaps have 
bagged one, as they would 
often let us get within a 
hundred yards of them before 
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they made off. We tried driv- 
ing them, but with no success. 
In the evening, as it was grow- 
ing dark, we used to wait 
along the shore for the return- 
ing duck, and one Saturday 
night had quite a good shoot, 
killing perhaps seven or eight 
as we stood in the road be- 
tween the village and the 
church. It was quite dark by 
the time we had finished, and 
raining hard, so we only picked 
up the one or two that had 
fallen close by us, and made 
for the Lodge. 

Next morning was Sunday, 
so we were later than usual. 
After breakfast we sauntered 
down the road to retrieve our 
spoils, but not a duck was to 
be found. The villagers going 
to early Mass had picked them 
all up, thoroughly searching 
the fields on either side of the 
road for some distance. The 
priest, the next time we met 
him, asked us, with a twinkle 
in his eye, not to kill duck 
on Saturday night any more, 
as it was so demoralising to 
his congregation ! 

We had a mild revenge in 
a day or two, however. One 
morning we had made our 
way in the dark to a lough 
some little way off that we 
had not tried before. It did 
not produce a single duck ; and 
we were coming home in the 
growing light, feeling rather 
cross, when, with a tremend- 
ous quacking, up got a duck 
at Godfrey’s feet. He blazed 
away at it and killed it. On 


inspection it proved to be a 
beautiful farmyard drake. We 
offered to pay, of course; but 
the owner would not hear of 
it, and abused the silly bird 
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for staying out at night when 
it could have lain snug by 
the fire! 

Dick saw a seal one day; 
but though there are, I be- 
lieve, plenty at Achill, it was 
the only one that appeared 
‘during my two visits to Doo- 
hulla. Woodcock were there 
most winters in fair numbers, 
we were told; but during our 
stay—owing, I suppose, to the 
warm weather—we saw none. 
We got a good deal of fun 
out of the lean wiry hares 
that lived on the bog — ex- 
temporising a scratch pack of 
beagles out of Godfrey’s little 
wire-haired terrier, a spaniel, 
and a setter (quite useless for 
performing their proper duties) 
who lived at the Lodge, and 
any stray cur or ours who 
cared to join in the chase, 
Of course no hare was ever 
killed, but it was capital 
exercise. 

The most remarkable thing 
about this expedition was that 
all three of us got safely 
through Mods. in the follow- 
ing term. 

If asked to say truly which 
have been the happiest mo- 
ments of his life, I think many 
@ man would answer, “The 
year at the Varsity after I 
had defeated the Examiners 
in Mods.” The final schools 
are so far ahead as to be 
(or to seem) negligible: one 
has found one’s feet in the 
college, made one’s friends, 


fixed one’s walk in the daily 
life of the University. Duns 
have not begun to trouble, 
nor friends to go down; every 
prospect pleases, and even the 
Dons 
vile. 


are not unreasonably 
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I was sitting one morning, 
towards the end of the Michael- 
mas term, wondering how I 
should amuse myself during 
the Vac, when my scout 
brought in a letter from a 
soldier uncle—a captain in the 
120th Lancers, then stationed 
at Ballincollig, near Cork. 
“Come and spend your Vac, 
with us here,” he wrote. “I 
am doing adjutant, and am 
so busy that I have little 
time for hunting. You can 
ride my two horses, and hire 
from Cork if you want to, 
The regimental pack is going 
strong, though we are a little 
short of foxes.” Would I 
come! Needless to say I ac- 
eepted the invitation promptly, 
and a few weeks later found 
myself embarked upon the 
pig-boat which plies (or plied) 
between Milford Haven and 
Cork. 

For the next six weeks I 
was in Paradise. My uncle’s 
two horses were both good to 
go—though one was odd to 
look at, and bore the appro- 
priate name of Corkscrew. A 
gaunt, ugly, razor - backed 
brute, he had quarters which 
would heave him over a 
church, and was clever as & 
begging - letter writer. He 
was thoroughly unsound, and 
fired on all four legs, yet for 
those weeks he never missed 
his turn. The other was a 
very different stamp of horse 
—a valuable animal, and a 
fine weight-carrying hunter. 
Yet I preferred Corkscrew. 
He was one of those horses 
who love hunting, and you 
could not keep him away 
from hounds. 

Ay de mi! it’s good to be 
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one-and-twenty on top of a 
allant horse, galloping over 
good turf, with the racing pack 
but half a field in front of you. 
It is not, thank goodness, yet 
a case of “nil dama sapit”; 
yet the keen edge of enjoyment 
wears 2 little dull as the years 
go by, and the topmost pin- 
nacles of pleasure can only be 
scaled in the early twenties. 

On a hunting morning we 
went forth a joyous band: 
some of the subalterns were 
about my own age, or only a 
little older, one and all were 
good fellows and good sports- 
men, and we soon were “thick 
as thieves.” The Master, a 
young captain, hunted the 
hounds right well, and the 
hounds themselves, though a 
little unequal, were a very 
useful lot. Much pains and 
money had been spent upon 
them, and the Master’s loving 
care had borne good fruit. The 
fields were not large: there 
are many packs of hounds near 
Cork, and the 120th generally 
met away in the Macroom 
direction, too far off for the 
Corkites. It is said of Cork 
that it is the only spot on 
earth where you can hunt 
seven days a-week: there was 
a bobbery pack of Roman 
Catholic harriers who used to 
go out on a Sunday! 

Foxes were rather hard to 
find, it is true. But a blank 
day in this part of Ireland is 
not at all the same dreary per- 
formance that it is in England. 
In nine cases out of ten, you 
can only get to a covert by 
riding across country to it: 
jogging along the road from 
the meet, the Master would 
suddenly turn into a field with 
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but the one entrance; then 
away he would go, with the 
hounds at his heels, over the 
rasping big bank in front, and 
if you did not follow, the 
chances were you never saw 
hounds again for that day. 

The field. followed as if © 
‘chasing, and for perhaps half 
a mile one galloped and jumped 
and jumped and galloped until 
the little gorse covert was 
reached. Too often there was 
no fox in it, but if there was, 
you were almost sure of a run 
on those good grass - lands. 
Stopping the foxes out was a 
difficult matter in that sparse 
wild country: it was not done 
too zealously, on account of 
their scarcity, and, after a 
little, one began to recognise 
various foxes by sight, and to 
pray for their safe escape, 
inasmuch as one knew that 
if a certain one was killed 
there was never another with- 
in five miles of him. 

The landowners of the neigh- 
bourhood did all they could for 
the regimental pack, and the 
peasants were not at all un- 
friendly, although I believe 
there had been some trouble 
in the past, fomented, of course, 
by that Curse of Ireland, the 
League. The country - houses 
were as hospitable as could 
be: at one, “The Court,” I 
found some old schoolfellows, 
and stopped with them one 
night when the hounds were 
to meet there next morning. 
A right good evening we had, 
dancing till long past midnight. 
There is a something about 
Irish hospitality which no 
other country can imitate. 

Three days a-week, with an 
occasional bye, was the pro- 
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gramme. My uncle’s two 
horses each did their three 
days a-fortnight comfortably, 
but I had to hire for the bye- 
day, and very strange quad- 
rupeds some of the hirelings 
were. I remember one morn- 
ing an animal was brought 
out from Cork for me to ride 
which was obviously and hope- 
lessly lame. The horse-dealer 
bade his man trot her round 
the barrack-square, and I said 
it would be cruelty to mount 
so lame a mare. “Sure she’s 
not lame at all, at all,” was 
the reply, “she is only terribly 
fond of hopping ”’! 

Hunting with the Bicester 
and Heythrop seemed tame for 
a time after those great stone- 
faced banks and the never- 
ending grass. 

For ten years I went no 
more to Ireland. Then one 
evening in the smoking-room, 
after a day’s pheasant-shooting, 
an old friend asked me if I 
would come to the North-West 
of Ireland with him in January 
to shoot a few snipe and duck. 
He had for some years rented 
the shooting of fifteen thousand 
acres of moorland. 

So it was arranged, and 
early January found us in- 
stalled in The Retreat, a little 
cottage set deep in that wild 
sporting country. Over against 
us rose the majestic pinnacles 
of a granite mountain, and 
below us was a clear, deep lake. 
Away behind the little house 
stretched the brown moorland, 
for I know not how many miles 
of sober - coloured solitude. 
‘Mountain and moor and 
lake,” the great wind - swept 
spaces of the hills, the soft 
colouring of the peat-hags in 
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their winter garb, the little 
waves murmuring to the gentle 
air, lapping cheerfully upon the 
stony shore,—how good it all 
was. How good to spend un- 
broken days in those calm soli- 
tudes, wandering from lake to 
lake, from marsh to marsh, ab- 
sorbing the comforting spirit 
of the wilderness, which now 
dwells only in a few places of 
these crowded little isles. Then 
in the evening, how good to 
pull the rickety arm-chair to 
the peat fire, and watch one’s 
companion scientifically order 
the damp turf till it glowed 
red-hot, while story succeeded 
story, ranging the world over, 
prying into Hades and touch- 
ing on Olympus; until we two 
became as proper gods, full-fed 
and comfortable, with pipes 
and good whisky ready to our 
hands, settling the loves and 
the strifes and the vain wran- 
glings of all poor mortal men. 
There was not a great deal 
to shoot. We never had a 
blank day, but two jacksnipe 
once were all that saved us 
from this reproach. Occasion- 
ally we found a spot, some 
little tussocky corner tucked 
away in the hills, where there 
rose six or eight snipe at a 
time; more often the most 
likely places were empty. 
From the river and the reeds 
of certain lakes we put into 
the bag a few mallard and 
some teal, and on three or four 
proud occasions we slew the 
wily widgeon. But the heights 
of triumph were reached on the 
day when we slew two whooper 
swans. <A large party, some 
thirty in number, of these 
stately people had taken up 
their abode on a lough some 
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three miles away. If one ap- 
proached openly they simply 
swam out of gunshot, and re- 
fused to budge from off the 
water. But by a lucky chance 
I had brought a rook-rifle over 
with me, and, armed with this, 
made a long and exceedingly 
moist stalk one morning, till I 
got down to the edge of the 
lake, where I squatted hidden 
in some reeds. The swans 
were feeding peacefully about 
eighty yards away, so I up 
with the little rifle, and, pick- 
ing the nearest bird, let drive. 
By an extraordinary stroke of 
fortune it collapsed in death, 
shot through the head. I fired 
two more shots at them before 
they got under way: great 
heavy birds that they are, they 
rise very slowly, smacking the 
water for some distance with 
their broad wings. Another 
one was obviously hard hit, 
and made off by himself over 
the moor, flying very low. The 
rest, with much “honking,” 
formed into a wedge, and 
sailed away majestically to the 
westward, a lovely sight. 

We waited till the dead bird 
blew into the shore, and then 
went after the wounded one; 
but having covered a couple of 
miles or more were about to give 
it up, when we heard shouts in 
the distance from a wild Irish- 
man, who came towards us, leap- 
ing over the peat-hags. He was 
speechless from excitement and 
exhaustion, and could only 
sputter out something about 
“a great wild bashte.” We 
followed him as quickly as we 
could to his lonely little cot- 
tage, and there, ignominiously 
imprisoned in the byre, was a 
monstrous swan. As we looked 
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through the half-door, the poor 
gallant bird stood up to his full 
height—his head was as high 
as my shoulder—and hissed 
defiance. Our Irishman had 
little English, but explained in 
his mother-tongue to Jerry 
(Frank’s henchman and general 
factotum) that the swan, ac- 
companied by its mate, who, 
he said, was somewhere near, 
had pitched exhausted at his 
feet where he was digging. He 
had very pluckily precipitated 
himself upon it (a whooper is 
the largest and most powerful 
of swans, and might easily have 
broken his arm with its wing) 
and bundled it into the shed 
where we found it. 

The coup-de-grdce was soon 
given, and the man promised 
to bring the “great bashte” 
down to The Retreat in the 
evening. We could see nothing 
of the other one which was 
said to have followed its 
wounded mate, but it must 
have been watching the cottage, 
for when Pat arrived hot and 
tired at The Retreat that even- 
ing after dark, with his heavy 
burden, he told us that a swan 
had flown above him all the 
way down from the hills cry- 
ing, and “Ye can hear her 
now, sorr, if ye come outside.” 

We went to the door, and 
from up above in the darkness 
of the still night came the faint 
“honk, honk” of the whooper. 
It was the swan mourning her 
lost mate, and her cry made me 
feel very like a murderer. For 
quite two hours the crying 
went on; then she must have 
flown away, and we heard her 
no more. 

The big fellow was an adult 
male in full winter plumage, 
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and drew the scale at twenty- 
six pounds, which is, I believe, 
very nearly, if not quite, a 
record weight. Mr Ward set 
him up beautifully, and he 
holds a place of pride, due to 
his beauty, among my Penates. 

The first bird weighed eigh- 
teen pounds: Frank had his 
wings made into a fire-screen, 
and very well they look. The 
breast feathers made a pretty 
feather boa, while the carcase 
was eaten, and pronounced to 
be excellent—very like a goose. 

Every morning Jerry used to 
look in while we were finishing 
breakfast, with “I think there 
will be a dik on Lough-na- 
Tullogh.” Sometimes there 
was, generally there was not, 
but Lough-na-Tullogh was 
always the hors d’ceuvre of the 
day. Jerry was a first-rate 
person. He had a fine inde- 
pendent spirit, and was man 
enough to stand up against 
the scoundrels of the district-— 
and this means a good deal in 
Ireland. There was a certain 
drunken old rascal in the village 
called Johnny O’Hara, who at 
one time had been proprietor 
of the principal drink-shop in 
the place, and had made a 
good deal of money. But as 
the drink gradually overcame 
him he bullied his wife to death, 
drove his only daughter away 
to America, lost his licence, 
and was finally evicted by the 
Derry brewers, to whom he had 
mortgaged all he possessed, for 
non-payment of rent. 

Now there were certain fields 
which Johnny was supposed to 
farm—little patches of short 
juicy grass, stretching down to 
the sweet waters of the lake— 
but upon which he had paid no 
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rent for years. Jerry, who had 
saved a little money and had 
just married the prettiest girl 
in all Ireland, applied to the 
Major to know if he might 
have these fields, offering a 
fair rent. The Major, wise old 
gentleman and kind landlord 
that he is, said yes, but warned 
Jerry that there would prob. 
ably be trouble. There was. 
Jerry came down from the 
moorland one day to find his 
cottage in flames. His wife, 
almost a mother, had left the 
cottage for a few minutes; 
when she came back it was 
blazing. Johnny was their 
nearest neighbeur. However, 
there was no direct proof: to- 
gether they beat out the flames, 
saved most of their poor furni- 
ture, and repaired damages. 
Soon afterwards the baby was 
born, and Jerry bought some 
sheep. One Sunday after Mass 
the priest called Jerry and said, 
“Jerry, you must take your 
sheep off those fields.” “ An’ 
for what?” says Jerry. “ When 
Johnny tried to burn my house 
down, it’s little you did to help 
me; an’ am I going to give up 
the fields the Major himself 
said I cud have, to drunken 


Johnny O’Hara?” “You 
must,” says the priest,—“ ’tis 
an order.” Then Jerry defied 


him, and turned his back. A 
month later the sheep were 
stolen. The priest knew no- 
thing about it, but the sheep 
were gone. Jerry got a clue 
and followed it hotfoot: finally 
he obtained a conviction before 
the resident magistrate against 
two prominent members of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians— 
one of the many secret societies 
with which Ireland festers,— 
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but he did not get back his 
sheep, or their money’s worth. 

Father Quinton (the village 
padre) was really a good man, 
and would have been honest if 
he had not been a priest. We 
had a good many long talks 
with him, and he worked 
heartily with Frank in the 
laudable project of increasing 
the head of grouse on the 
moorland. ‘It’s the people’s 
own interest,” he said. ‘You 
give them two shillings a 
bird, according to whose land 
it is shot upon; that’s more 
than they ever can get for a 
poached bird. Yet I know it 
will not stop them poaching, 
however much I preach to 
them about it. It’s the same 
with their dogs. I have told 
them from the pulpit to keep 
their dogs shut up in the 
nesting - time, so that there 
may be the more bird-money ; 
but I know they will not do 
it. You cannot get the silly 
creatures to look after them- 
selves.” 

We had a hot chase one day 
after two poachers who were 
working the moor with long 
dogs. We asked a man Frank 
knew well for a decent fellow, 
who always had some grouse 
on his farm, which way they 
had gone. They must have 
passed within a few yards of 
where he was cutting turf; 
but he would say nothing. 
It’s the blackguards that 
terrorise the honest men in 
Treland. 

One morning Jerry reported 
that some wild-geese had been 
seen by the river, about four 
miles away. We tramped off 
In search, and presently, with 
the help of a strong pair of 
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glasses, discovered them to be 
sitting quietly on the bank 
half a mile away down below 
us. A plan of campaign was 
soon formed. Jerry was to 
fetch a compass and distract 
the attention of the geese from 
a distance, while Frank and I 
stalked them down the hill- 
side. The ground was much 
cut up by banks and deep 
ditches; but for all that it 
seemed very doubtful if we 
should be able to get within 
range of these the shyest of 


all wild birds. We each 
selected a suitable ditch, and 
began our long crawl. In 
ten minutes I was wet 


through, very hot, and dis- 
tinctly excited; my drain got 
deep as it ran down the hill- 
side, and I felt sure of being 
able to get fairly near to our 
quarry unobserved. At the 
end of forty minutes or so I 
was, as far as I could judge, 
about sixty yards from the 
river, pretty nearly exhausted 
and aching all over. My drain 
went no farther. The last part 
of the way had been a via 
dolorosa through a mass of 
thick gorse with which the 
dyke was filled. However, 
here I was. The question 
arose, Where were the geese? 
Ever so cautiously peering 
over the bank I could see 
nothing of them, and the 
ground looked quite different 
from the plan I had formed 
of it in my head after look- 
ing through the glasses. There 
was a cross-ditch which ran 
away to my left, parallel to 
the river; but it was very 
shallow, and I was not sure 
that it ran in the right 
direction. So I decided to 
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stay where I was and let 
Frank open the ball—if he 
could. But twenty minutes 
went by, and he made no sign. 
I could stand my doubled-up 
position no longer; so, rising 
up, I charged frantically to- 
wards the river-bank, hoping 
I might get within shot before 
they departed. Ah! there 
they were, about a dozen of 
them, — great, grey, soft-col- 
oured creatures. They rose 
quickly fifty yards away. 
Both barrels, and I heard the 
shot rattle on their backs; 
but nothing happened. Then, 
from a little way off, another 
shot, and another, and a grey 
goose falls with a splash into 
the river. In avoiding me 
they had flown straight over 
Frank’s head. The rest swoop 
down to have a look at the 
fallen bird, then form a wedge 
and take themselves off. Our 
sufferings had not been in 
vain. 

Frank told me that he had 
been watching them waddling 
about on the river-bank, some 
sixty yards away from him, 
for a long time. His ditch 
went right down to the river; 
but the geese were not close 
enough to make a shot worth 
while, so he waited for me to 
move. He blamed himself much 
for not having had a brace, 
but the shot from his first 
barrel rattled on the breast- 
feathers of the one he fired 
at without stopping it; the 
second barrel broke its wing. 

Wild goose is astonishingly 
good eating, we discovered,— 
not unlike venison: flanked 
by those beautiful little Irish 
praties and washed down by 
a bottle of Guinness, the bird 
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was a feast fit for a Roman 
emperor ! 

I hear some one saying, 
What a lot of trouble and 
fuss about a wild goose! But 
there is no more difficult bird 
to slay, and the man who has 
shot a stag may be met with 
far more often than one who 
has killed a wild grey goose. 
The pleasure of a stalk of any 
kind lies in pitting your own 
wits against those of the 
animal you wish to slay. 
There is mighty little amuse- 
ment, it seems to me, in fol- 
lowing the boot-heels of a 
professional on a Scotch deer- 
forest until you are bidden to 
let off your rifle. I would 
rather stalk a marauding 
pussy-cat with an air - gun, 
any day! 

Again in the summer-time 
did Frank and I foregather at 
The Retreat, and on this occa- 
sion we had our ladies with 
us. It had been a poor nest- 
ing season, the curs had done 
a good deal of damage, and 
there were not so many grouse 
as usual on the moorland. 
However, we shot seventy 
brace over dogs in the first 
fortnight, so there was nothing 
to complain about. I suppose 
there is no inherent reason 
why Ireland should not be as 
good a country for grouse as 
Scotland: anyhow, I have 
never heard of any. But it 
never will be, unless the char- 
acter of its people changes. If 
the peasants would help, you 
could burn the heather as you 
pleased, stop poaching, destroy 
the curs that do such harm, 
and bring showers of gold into 
many a congested district. But 
it cannot be done. An Irish- 
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man (one can but love him for 
it) would far rather poach a few 
grouse belonging to someone 
else than receive sums untold 
for his own, if he is not to have 
the killing of them. He will 
not shut up his dog,—‘“ For 
why should not the poor bashte 
enjoy the sun?” said one old 
fellow to Frank, when ex- 
postulated with about a brute 
of a cur dog which we had 
found harrying the mountain- 
side. Something might per- 
haps be done, even as things 
are, with regard to heather- 
burning ; but it would demand 
minute and personal super- 
vision. If you asked a native 
to burn half an acre of ground 
he would not be content till 
the whole mountain was blaz- 
ing. Even a comparatively 
trustworthy fellow like Jerry 
had no sense of proportion, and 
was capable of interpreting the 
simplest orders in the most 
extraordinary way. In most 
parts, foreign keepers would be 
out of the question. The natives 
would first boycott and then 
shoot them. Kipling insists 
on the profundity of the gulf 
between East and West: I 
think it is little deeper than 
the mental chasm which separ- 
ates the speaker of Erse from 
the Cockney. 

The remains of Johnny 
O’Hara’s belongings were still 
lying in the road in front of 
his house, where the mort- 
gagee’s men had put them, 
when we arrived in August. 
Apparently you cannot legally 
take possession of a house over 
there until all the defaulting 
tenant’s goods and chattels 
have been cast out. It seems 
VOL, CLXXXIII.—NO. MCXII. 
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a harsh law, as a few days of 
wind, rain, and sun (to say 
nothing of light-fingered neigh- 
bours) will very soon ruin any 
furniture: it is impossible very 
often to find a roof to put them 
under, and the only course open 
is to hold a sale, under condi- 
tions naturally wholly adverse 
to the vendor. Johnny was no 
more to be seen, but was said 
to be “running about,” which 
being interpreted meant that 
he was begging the roads for 
a living. 

Now there was another li- 
censed house in the village, 
kept by two decent women, the 
Misses Macdonough. Johnny’s 
downfall had brought them a 
considerably increased trade, 
and many folk were envious of 
their good fortune. They were 
in trouble when we arrived, as 
two tipsy rascals had been 
found in their kitchen, which 
was also the “bar,” one Sun- 
day, and they were to appear 
before the R. M. in a few days’ 
time. Their defence was that 
the men had arrived drunk, 
and had been refused any more 
liquor. Luckily for them, this, 
the true story, was accepted 
by the magistrate, who was no 
fool, and they retired “ without 
a stain on their character.” 

The explanation of it all 
was made plain to us a little 
later. The son of the old lady 
who looked after the post 
office was a worthless tip- 
pling scamp called Hugh 
O’Donnell. Hugh had a 
brilliant scheme, which was, 
briefly, to persuade old 
Johnny’s daughter to come 
back from America and marry 
him. Then, with the money 
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she had saved, he proposed to 
apply for her father’s forfeited 
licence, reopen the old drink- 
shop, and live tipsily ever after. 
For the furtherance of this 
plan it was advisable to dis- 
pose of the Macdonough licence, 
and then all would be plain 
sailing. So two drunk, or 
sham -drunk, reprobates were 
suborned to go and make a 
row in the Macdonoughs’ 
kitchen. Then Hugh and a 
constable (whom some sus- 
pected of being in the plot) 
were to assume a réle of 
righteous indignation, and get 
the case brought before the 
R. M.! 

Hugh had an additional 
ground of enmity with the 
two women. Being chronically 
short of cash, he used to pur- 
loin his mother’s postage- 
stamps and exchange them for 
liquor at the Macdonoughs’. 
They soon realised what he 
was up to, and in a little 
refused to take the stamps as 
payment. The feeling that he 
had been found out, added to 
the enforced abstinence from 
the whisky bottle, no doubt 
helped him in the concoction 
of his abortive plan. 

Yet Hugh was not all bad. 
He would come willingly many 
miles to show you where the 
best pools on the river were, 
and would spend hours in clean- 
ing the ladies’ bicycles. He 
was a first-rate fisherman, and 
I one day had the pleasure of 
gaffing a fifteen-pound salmon 
for him, which he had been 
playing for close on two hours 
with a ridiculous rickety little 
trout-rod. I never saw a finer 
exhibition of the fisherman’s art. 

The river was rather dis- 
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appointing. Hugh caught two 
salmon and a grilse during the 
time that we were at The Re. 
treat, but neither Frank nor J 
could move anything. Too many 
otters and too many poachers 
were killing salmon at the 
same time. The old water- 
bailiff was perfectly useless, 
and there was an unlicensed 
rod in every cottage within 
miles of the water. Brown 
trout abounded in the lakes, 
but it was rather late for them, 
and only the small fry rose 
freely. Quite a number of 
mallard were put in the bag 
—a little reedy pool, “the wee 
lough under Murphy’s,” usually 
producing three or four when- 
ever we had the energy to 
tramp so far. 

Murphy’s cottage, where he, 
his wife, his mother, and their 
three little girls lived in one 
earthen-floored room, was the 
last outpost of civilisation—if 
indeed Murphy could be said to 
be civilised, which is doubtful. 
So far away towards the back 
of beyond was he, that his 
children were excused from 
attending any school, and 
weeks passed without the 
sight of a neighbour. His 
holding, for which he paid the 
enormous rent of half-a-crown 
a-year, was a fertile, prosper- 
ous little oasis among the peat- 
hags. Murphy worked hard and 
successfully in coaxing the not 
unkindly soil to provide sus- 
tenance for him and the mouths 
he had to feed. He was a tall 
shambling creature, friendly, 
and pleased to see the English- 
men and Jerry, and to welcome 
them beneath his roof. He 
spoke a very few words of 
English,— ‘‘ How are you, 
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men?” and “So long,” being 
the chief part of his vocabu- 
lary. Mrs Murphy spoke our 
tongue better, though rustily. 
The grandmother and the girls 
knew nought but Erse. 

The shanty was humble 
enough, but there was no sign 
of want. Milk, flat whole-meal 
cakes cooked in the ashes of the 
ever-burning peat fire, and 
potatoes, were about all they 
ate, yet the children were rosy 
and plump as could be. A calf 
shared their room and was 
treated quite as one of the 
family. One day we carried up 
a box of old toys, off-sheddings 
of a Sassenach nursery, for the 
little girls. Among the spoils 
was some paper head-gear such 
as you find in crackers. Before 
long, all three of them had a 
gaudy cap on their touzled hair 
and were gravely admiring each 
other: Irish children never 
laugh much, I think. The calf 
in the corner promptly started 
a tremendous bellowing, and 
was only quieted when the old 
granny crossed the room and 
put a cap on its head too. Its 
little feelings had been wounded 
at the neglect. 

Mamma and granny were 
quite as excited about the toys 
as the children, and we left 
them all happily engaged in 
exploring that magic box on 
the floor together. We had a 
long drink of good milk before 
we went: I hope no one went 
short because of it, but hospi- 
tality of this kind is not to be 
refused,— you could see from 
their faces how eager they were 
to make some return for those 
toys, the like of which had 
never been seen on the moor- 
land before, I suppose, broken 
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odds and ends though they 
were. 

Thrice have Frank and I 
roamed these wilds of the North- 
West together, and each time 
was happier than the last. The 
charm of Ireland is hard to put 
into words. The land is still 
unspoiled—not overdone, over- 
stocked, over-preserved by the 
English, as is Scotland, in parts, 
at anyrate. As a nation, we 
are too strenuous in our pursuit 
of sport, and do pleasure to 
death in excess of zeal and a 
fanatical spirit of record-break- 
ing. Far be it from me to deny 
the joy of a good day’s grouse- 
shooting on a highly- preserved 
moor; yet it is a joy only 
bought by a certain subtrac- 
tion from the total sum of 
future happiness. You cannot 
kill one hundred or two hundred 
grouse to your own gun in the 
day without losing some of the 
joy of grouse-shooting; and I 
think that satiation- point is 
reached very easily with some 
folk, including mine self. But 
who could weary, if the root of 
the matter is in him, of hunting 
wild things in a wild country, 
where if you miss your shot you 
probably will not get another 
for some hours; where every 
empty cartridge tells a tale of 
expectation and endeavour, and 
you form your own plans of 
campaign, free from the tyranny 
of host or guest, gillie or 
keeper? For some of us, at 
least, the kind of sport I have 
endeavoured to outline has a 
charm which never fades, a 
charm to which its devotees 
will hope to succumb year by 
year till death do them depart 
to the happy hunting-grounds 
of the Elysian fields. 
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MISSING REGIMENTAL HONOURS. 


A QUARTER of a century ago 
a committee of distinguished 
officers assembled, under the 
presidency of Sir A. Alison, 
to report upon the question 
whether regiments which had 
served under Marlborough, and 
which had borne a share in 
the memorable contest for the 
domination of North America, 
should add the names of vic- 
tories gained in those wars 


to the distinctions already 
adorning their colours and ap- 
pointments. 


No achievement of a date 
antecedent to the Seven Years’ 
War was at that time recorded 
in the Army List, although 
the British Standing Army had 
been in existence for a full 
century before English infantry 
amazed Europe by their in- 
trepid advance at Minden, and 
Elliot’s Horse so dramatically 
overcame a force of all arms 
on the intersected field of 
Emsdorf. A few mottoes, the 
meaning and the origin of 
which were in many cases 
wrapped in obscurity, served 
as sole monument to earlier 
exploits which in their day 
had roused the nation to 
transports of pride and exulta- 
tion. In so far as official 
recognition was concerned, 
Blenheim might never have 
taken place. Dettingen, won 
under circumstances so singu- 
lar and so impressive, found 
no room on colours decked 
with such names as Arabia 
and the Peiwar Kotal. Louis- 
burg and the scaling of the 
Heights of Abraham were ig- 


nored, notwithstanding that 
the events associated with 
those historic names not mere- 
ly involved brilliant military 
triumphs in themselves, but 
also brought in their train 
the transfer to the British 
Crown of the control of a 
continent. 

In making their recommenda- 
tions—recommendations which, 
happily, led to such famous 
episodes in our military annals 
as Malplaquet and Quebec 
being, after the lapse of 
more than a century, accorded 
@ place in the Army List,— 
the Alison Committee enun- 
ciated an important principle. 
They declared that ‘in deal- 
ing with events so long past, 
the names of such victories 
only should be retained as 
either in themselves or by 
their results have left a mark 
on history, which renders those 
names familiar not only to the 
British Army, but also to every 
educated gentleman.” A rul- 
ing on the subject was called 
for, and up to a certain point 
we are not out of sympathy 
with the doctrine here author- 
itatively laid down. We sub- 
scribe to the dictum that only 
those incidents which have 
made an impression upon the 
story of the Empire should 
be entered on the scroll setting 
out the triumphs of a corps. 
But we feel compelled to de- 
mur to the constitution of the 
tribunal set up to determine 
what is and what is not a mark 
on the history of our land. Such 
familiarity with the chronicles 
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of his country as the average 
educated English gentleman 
enjoys does not constitute a 
generous equipment of histor- 
ical knowledge. The British 
Army is not so well ac- 
quainted with the records of 
its own achievements as might 
be expected from a force which 
prides itself upon its esprit 
de corps, and which boasts of 
its respect for time - honoured 
traditions. 

An examination of the mili- 
tary and naval annals of the 
nation covering the century 
and a half which elapsed be- 
tween the creation of the 
standing army and the Wel- 
lington era, makes it abund- 
antly manifest that the list 
of honours borne by many il- 
lustrious regiments is lament- 
ably incomplete. Conquests of 
national importance have still 
to be recorded if a due sense of 
proportion is to be observed. 
Arduous and successful cam- 
paigns of the eighteenth cent- 
ury have failed to receive a 
recognition which has _ been 
freely bestowed upon petty con- 
flicts with barbaric foemen of 
more recent date. It is not 
proposed in the following para- 
graphs to detail the results of 
laborious investigations amid 
the archives of Whitehall, or to 
record the fruits of research 
among the documents stored 
up in the Record Office. We 
confine ourselves to episodes 
and to operations of war well 
known to all who have a 
general acquaintance with the 
history of their country, and to 
campaigns and victories which 
have materially contributed 
towards making the British 
Empire what it is. 
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Most educated gentlemen, we 
take it, remember that Tangier 
was once an English possession. 
But we are not so confident 
that the consequences of our 
tenancy of that fenced city for 
a quarter of a century are ap- 
praised at their true worth. 
Few probably realise that our 
brief grip upon that Moorish 
stronghold laid the foundations 
of our sea power in the Medi- 
terranean. Few are probably 
aware that the indirect sup- 
port lent to our fleets within 
the Straits by those pictur- 
esque battlements, impressed 
itself upon our sailors and 
upon the few who were far- 
seeing among our statesmen, 
to such an extent that the 
marriage -portion brought by 
his consort to Charles the 
Second from the Barbary coast 
led indirectly to men of the 
future like William of Orange 
and Marlborough and Leake 
making the acquisition of a 
base within those waters a 
national aim. 

The name of that ancient 
place of arms which looks 
across the narrows towards 
Tarifa Point is written im- 
perishably upon the records of 
the British Army. On ground 
dominated by its crenellated 
walls and commanding watch- 
towers, the nucleus of a force 
destined in years to come to 
leave a mark in every quarter 
of the globe underwent its 
baptism of fire. Nor can 
soldiers of to-day find much to 
contemn in the bearing of 
troops who, if they were not 
entirely broken to habits of 
rigid discipline, none the less 
withstood for years the resolute 
onsets of hostile multitudes in 
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a distant land. The first pro- 
tracted siege of Tangier ended 
in the foe withdrawing baffled, 
after suffering crushing loss; 
the mischances experienced by 
the defenders during its pro- 
gress serving merely to stimu- 
late the energies and to stiffen 
the fortitude of the soldiery in 
future encounters with antago- 
nists buoyed up by religious 
animosity and animated by 
prospects of spoil. The second 
siege was signalised by count- 
less feats of hardihood, the 
position of the garrison being 
at one time critical in the ex- 
treme; but it closed, like the 
first, in the assailants falling 
back confounded, and in the 
superiority of white troops 
when pitted against the war- 
riors of Islam being triumph- 
antly established. The name 
“Tangier” should be added to 
the distinctions borne by three 
corps—The Queen’s, who came 
into being as the First Tangier 
Regiment; the Royal Dragoons, 
who were originally the Tangier 
Horse; and the Royal Scots, 
who, although they were not 
present during the first siege, 
were involved in all the perils 
and privations of the later one. 
A difficulty sometimes arises 
with regard to achievements of 
so remote a date, in that there 
is uncertainty as to which 
regiments actually participated 
in some particular operation of 
war. No question arises in the 
case of Tangier. The records 
leave no room for doubt as to 
which were the corps which 
can claim to have kept the flag 
flying for wellnigh a genera- 
tion on the Moroccan coast. 
The titles of victories won in 
civil warfare obviously cannot 
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find place upon the insignia of 
a regiment. The spectacle of 
names such as the Boyne or 
Culloden emblazoned on a ban- 
ner could!hardly fail to rake 
up bitter memories. But it is 
a remarkable and an interest- 
ing fact that, omitting from 
review the few troops and 
companies which became in- 
ured to combat at Tangier, and 
certain corps which saw service 
on the Continent about the 
same time under the lilies of 
France, the British Standing 
Army passed the first stages of 
its apprenticeship in actual war 
on home soil. It learnt its 
trade in the conflicts which arose 
out of the actions and which 
followed upon the rejection of 
the last King of the House of 
Stuart. The affray in the grey 
of the morning with the west 
country peasants at Sedgemoor, 
the two years of bitter strife 
in inhospitable regions of Ire- 
land, and the campaign against 
the Highland clansmen who 
upheld the cause of James, 
prepared the troops to face a 
soldiery reared up under the 
standards of Condé and Tur- 
enne. Erle’s (now the Yorkshire) 
leading the way undaunted 
into the “bloody hollow” at 
Aughrim ; Hastings’ (now the 
Somersets) displaying unavail- 
ing heroism undismayed by the 
tumult and bloodshed of Killie- 
crankie ; the Cameronians beat- 
ing off the rush of the hill-men 
amid the smoking ruins of 
Dunkeld,—foreshadowed what 
the British Army was to ac- 
complish ere long in foreign 
lands. 

It was with a military force 
which had terminated its noviti- 
ate that King William took the 
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field in the Low Countries and 
threw down the glove to troops 
nurtured in victory, schooled 
under .the most practised 
masters of the art of war then 
living, and led by a soldier who, 
in tactical skill, rivalled even 
the conqueror of Turkheim—the 
deformed “valetudinarian and 
voluptuary” Luxembourg. How 
many officers borne to-day on 
the rolls of those regiments of 
old renown, which so manfully 
upheld the honour of their 
country in the closing decade 
of the seventeenth century, are 
aware when theyread that their 
corps fought at Steinkirk that 
it was present that day at 
the first pitched battle on the 
continent of Europe in which 
our standing army took a fore- 
most part? The story of that 
combat is of almost unexampled 
interest. Fontenoy itself scarce 
sheds more lustre on the van- 
quished side. The stalwart 
bearing of the island infantry 
came as a revelation to veterans 
who had met upon the battle- 
field the soldiers of almost 
every other nation, and the 
rescue of five battalions when 
in dire straits by troops hurried 
over from the centre (“ They'll 
go to heaven for it,” said Cor- 
poral Trim), was still talked of 
round the camp- fires when 
difficulties and perils were dis- 
appearing under the magic 
touch of Marlborough amid the 
dales and woodlands of Swabia 
in the year of Blenheim. 
Landen, fought two years 
after Steinkirk, was if possible 
yet more ferociously contested. 
The battle may, indeed, be 
numbered among the greatest 
general actions in which our 
army has figured during its 
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two and a half centuries of 
eventful history. Even at Mal- 
plaquet its losses were rela- 
tively little more severe, and 
although fortune did not smile 
upon their endeavours, the 
British troops on that stricken 
field won a reputation in defeat 
more lasting than has been 
earned in many a triumph of a 
later date, the name of which 
has rightly been inscribed upon 
the colours. At Steinkirk the 
infantry had gained special dis- 
tinetion by their steadfast con- 
duct in distress. At Landen, 
on the other hand, the high- 
est honours were reaped by 
the cavalry, whose devotion in 
covering the retreat after the 
French rolled up the line saved 
the beaten army from annihila- 
tion when in a situation of un- 
wonted danger. “‘If it had 
not been for the regiments of 
Wyndham, Lumley, and Gal- 
way, which covered the retreat 
over the bridge of Neerspecken, 
the King himself could scarce 
have gained it. He was pressed 
hard, as your Honour knows.’ 
‘Gallant mortal!’ cried my 
Uncle Toby, caught with en- 
thusiasm, ‘This moment, now 
that all is lost, I see him gallop- 
ing across to the left to bring 
up the remains of the English 
horse along with him to sup- 
port the right, and tear the 
laurelfrom Luxembourg’s brows 
if yet possible.’” The Sovereign 
charged into the heart of the 
advancing hostile army at the 
head of Galway’s Huguenot 
troopers. One almost wishes 
that Wyndham’s or Lumley’s 
regiments had been chosen, for 
those regiments are with us to 
this day as the Carabiniers and 
the King’s Dragoon Guards. 
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Landen was not the only mis- 
adventure which befell the 
British Army in 1693. It was 
the year of Talmash’s disastrous 
attempt to capture Brest by 
coup-de-main. When in three 
successive ventures, vigour in 
onset, fortitude in resistance, 
and temerity in leadership only 
resulted in disheartening failure 
or heralded a catastrophe, the 
troops may well have begun to 
despair of ever gaining the 
upper hand upon the battle- 
field. But the discomfitures of 
Steinkirk, of Landen, and of 
Brest were training all ranks 
for the prosecution of a great 
campaign. Commanders and 
subordinates were acquiring ex- 
perience in the principles of 
war, even in defeat. Moreover, 
when at length the tide began 
to turn, the reverses which had 
been suffered in those lean years 
served as a foil to throw out 
in more conspicuous relief a 
triumph which beyond question 
should be granted a place 
among the distinctions of the 
ancient regiments which shared 
in it. Two years after the 
great fight of Landen, the 
military situation in the Low 
Countries was transformed by 
the taking of “ Namur.” 

Even accepting the ruling 
of the Alison Committee in its 
entirety, the siege and capture 
of this great place of arms can 
on no pretext be excluded from 
the roll of regimental honours. 
The story must be familiar 
to every educated gentleman. 
The conflict was desperate and 
long sustained, the enemy was 
formidable in numbers and 
efficiency, the victory turned 
out to be complete. The fall 


of the famous fortress, 


on 
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which the rivals Cohorn and 
Vauban had lavished their art 
and which a mighty French 
host had been bidden at all 
hazards to save, left a mark on 
history more lasting than any 
event of the time except the 
sea-fight of La Hogue. It was 
the first disaster on land suf- 
fered by Le Grand Monarque. 
It was the first grave check 
encountered by a force which, 
under Turenne and Condé and 
Catinat and Luxembourg, had 
raised France to a position in 
the councils of Europe, to be 
eclipsed only during the brief 
period when Napoleon was at 
the zenith of his fame and 
power. It was the first mo- 
mentous success to be entered 
in the annals of an army des- 
tined in years to come to make 
its name respected from the 
Weser valley to Table Bay, 
and from the Tagus to the 
Yellow Sea. From the time 
of the first planting of the 
batteries and opening of the 
trenches, on to that great day 
when, articles of capitulation 
having at length been ad- 
justed, a marshal of France 
delivered up the _ strongest 
citadel in Europe to an Eng- 
lish King, the operations proved 
one prolonged triumph for the 
British Army to which, with 
the salamander Cutts ever in 
the van, few tasks appeared 
too difficult and no trial proved 
too severe. The events of the 
great siege raised the fame of 
the British as a fighting race 
to a pinnacle which it had not 
approached since the Plant- 
agenetera. The fall of Namur 
ensured the peace of Ryswick, 
where in spite of Steinkirk 
and of Landen the plenipo- 
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tentiaries of England and 
of France entered the council 
chamber upon level terms. In 
this memorable achievement 
practically the whole of our 
army then existing shared. 
The casualties suffered neared 
4000 men. The records as to 
what corps were present are 
ample and complete. Nor will 
the Royal Irish, who for pre- 
eminent bravery on one critical 
occasion were granted by King 
William their proud motto, 
“Virtutis Namurcensis Pre- 
mium,” grudge the privilege of 
including “Namur” among their 
distinctions to the many corps 
which fought beside them on 
the Meuse in 1695. 

The War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, which broke out after a 
brief period of European peace, 
brought British troops into the 
field in two widely separated 
theatres of conflict—the Low 
Countries and the Peninsula. 
From the very outset the origin 
of the conflict co-operated with 
the dictates of naval strategy 
to impel the fighting forces of 
the country towards the avenue 
leading into the Mediterranean, 
and a definite rupture had 
barely taken place when an 
imposing Anglo-Dutch arma- 
ment cast anchor off Cadiz. 
The project of seizing that 
wealthy port and formidable 
place of arms miscarried. The 
Dutch chieftains quarrelled 
with their British colleagues. 
The soldiers failed to work with 
the seamen for the common 
good. The commander was 
not the man to extort obedience 
from refractory subordinates or 
to surmount the difficulties in- 
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volved in reducing so well pre- 
pared a fortress. The expedi- 
tion was indeed only saved 
from ignominy by a stroke of 
luck when the troops and war- 
ships in concert fell upon the 
Spanish galleons in Vigo Bay; 
and although a military force 
was shortly afterwards planted 
down in Portugal, there was 
small promise in the opening 
phases of the First Peninsular 
War that an event was to 
follow of momentous import to 
the future of the realm. 
Although “the story of how 
that came to pass is the story 
of the rise of England as a 
Mediterranean Power,”! the 
capture of Gibraltar was not 
in itself a great feat of arms. 
The reduction of the ancient 
stronghold proved an _ easy 
task. The defences were ruin- 
ous, the garrison was not pre- 
pared to resist the onslaught 
of a determined foe, the com- 
mander kept careless guard 
and was easily prevailed upon 
to deliver up the gates, the loss 
suffered by our marines and 
sailors in making themselves 
masters of the works did not 
reach 300 men. But no sooner 
did intelligence reach France 
that the fortress was no longer 
in Spanish keeping, than a 
mighty fleet bore down from 
Toulon, entrusted with the 
task of wresting the key of the 
Straits out of the allied hands. 
Rooke sailed east to meet this 
formidable armada, encountered 
it betimes, and worsted it in 
the famous naval fight of Velez 
Malaga. Scarcely was peril 
averted by sea when a Spanish 
host appeared before the lines, 





1 «England in the Mediterranean,’ Corbett. 
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and the attenuated garrison 
was called upon to undergo 
rigorous investment in a for- 
tress of which the ramparts 
had been but partially repaired 
and in which the stock of pro- 
visions was so scanty as from 
the outset to give grounds for 
grave anxiety. Prince George 
of Hesse’s staunch defence of the 
Rock under circumstances of 
great difficulty will bear com- 
parison with the more famous 
defence of two generations 
later, which so many regiments 
commemorate with the device 
of the Castle and Key upon 
their colours. The ceup-de- 
main by which the place was 
taken, the maritime combat 
over against Malaga, and the 
resistance offered by a garri- 
son which, until Leake in- 
troduced reinforcements and 
supplies into the place, under- 
went severe privations and was 
barely sufficient to keep guard 
against surprise, constitute in 
reality one single continuous 
operation of war—an operation 
of war far more important in 
its results than the tremend- 
ous victory of Blenheim, won 
within a few weeks of the 
hauling down of the Spanish 
flag from the Moorish Castle. 
Many honours are missing 
from those lists of which regi- 
ments are so justly proud. 
But the absence of none is 
more unaccountable than that 
of “Gibraltar, 1704-05.” 

It is typical of the irregu- 
larity and the lack of a due 
sense of proportion with which 
distinctions have at various 
times been doled out to units 
of the British Army, that the 
Royal Marines alone record 
the most momentous event of 
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the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession upon their insignia, 
Gibraltar was captured by 
marine regiments in concert 
with sailors. Marine regi- 
ments helped to fight the 
guns of Rooke’s fleet at Velez 
Malaga. The place was held 
by marine regiments alone 
until the corps now known 
as the Somersets and Royal 
Sussex arrived with some 
Guards, half-way through the 
siege. But marines, as such, 
vanished from the fighting 
forces of the country from 
1714 to 1739, the regiments 
which secured the Rock be- 
coming the 4th (King’s Own), 
the 30th (East Lancashire), 
and the 32nd (D.C.L.1.). The 
claims of the 31st (Hast 
Surrey) to have participated 
in the achievement is not 
clearly established, and the 
East Lancashires cannot ap- 
parently boast of having been 
present during the siege, even 
if they helped in the capture 
and in the fight at sea. We 
have accepted the ruling of 
Sir A. Alison’s Committee in 
the particular case of Namur. 
We are prepared to abide by 
it in the case of Gibraltar. 
The securing of that rugged 
promontory, which stands sen- 
tinel over the Mediterranean 
gates, has both in itself and 
by its results left a mark on 
history familiar to the British 
Army and to every educated 
gentleman, and even at this 
late date the event should be 
perpetuated on the colours of 
the regiments which gave so 
priceless a gift to the Empire. 

The First Peninsular War, 
upon the whole, brought little 
glory to our arms. Our forces, 
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and those acting in concert 
with them, were not only called 
upon to grapple with efficient 
armies handled by great cap- 


‘tains, such as Berwick and 


Vendéme, but they were also 
at the same time hedged in 
on every side by the implac- 
able animosity of a popula- 
tion gifted with an abnormal 
aptitude for carrying on par- 
tisan warfare. The dramatic 
victory of Saragossa might 
well appear among honours in 
the Army List, had that re- 
markable exploit not been so 
speedily followed by the catas- 
trophe of Brihegua. Over the 
whole story, moreover, of these 
protracted operations, lighted 
up though they were by occa- 
sional episodes of striking and 
romantic interest, hangs the 
shadow of Almanza. Apart 
from the contest for possession 
of Gibraltar, there is only one 
achievement on the mainland 
of Spain dating from that 
period which now, after the 
lapse of two centuries, merits 
recognition—the capture and 
defence of “ Barcelona,” 

The taking of that fortified 
city, and the subsequent re- 
sistance offered by its con- 
querors to the forces assembled 
to drive them out, rank among 
the most memorable triumphs 
of the British Army. When 
the forces detailed to reduce 
the fortress appeared before its 
gates under Peterborough and 
Prince George of Hesse, they 
were found to be insufficient to 
effect a close investment of such 
extensive works. The garrison 
turned out to be ready for the 
fray and to be of good coun- 
tenance. Promised succour by 
the Catalans proved a broken 
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reed. To which commander 
the credit belongs for contriv- 
ing the surprise of the citadel 
fort of Montjuic on the heights 
is immaterial; the merits of 
that desperate enterprise as 
an undertaking of war are 
beyond discussion. As a deed 
of adventure, it ranks with the 
charge of the Six Hundred. 
As an intrepid exploit crowned 
with astonishing success, it 
compares with Cutts’ storming 
of Fort St Michael at Venloo, 
and with the landing of Wolfe’s 
brigade under fire amid the 
reefs and breakers of the Cape 
Breton coast. The place fell, 
but, as had occurred at Gib- 
raltar a few months before, the 
allies were not suffered to remain 
in undisputed possession of 
their conquest. A supreme 
effort was decreed from Ver- 
sailles, an army under a tried 
chief accompanied by an impos- 
ing train of guns sat down 
before the ramparts, and a 
powerful fleet took up its station 
in face of the sea defences of 
the port. The garrison, how- 
ever, maintained an unyielding 
attitude when confronted with 
this great demonstration of 
strength, and bade defiance to 
the besiegers till the hostile 
plans were brought to nought 
by the arrival of Leake with 
a relieving armament. Two 
regiments, the 34th (Border 
Regiment), which only got in 
to share in the defence by dint 
of a forced march on mules, and 
the 36th (Worcestershire), who 
ran the blockade in boats, 
helped to keep the allied flag 
flying on the battlements of 
Barcelona, both having also 
been present at the capture of 
the city. In all, two cavalry 
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and six infantry corps appear 
to have a well-founded claim 
to add to their honours the 
name of the celebrated place of 
arms in Catalonia which fills 
so large a space in military 
history, and the capture of 
which was the finest feat of 
arms ever accomplished by 
British troops in Spain. 

Our army has no cause to look 
back upon its connection with 
“ Minorca” with regret. The 
stubborn resistance offered by 
old Blakeney and his comrades 
in arms in 1756 served as some 
slight compensation to the 
mortified nation for the loss of 
its highly-prized possession. 
The unflinching courage of 
Murray and his troops during 
the famous siege of 1782 com- 
pelled De Crillon, with the 
overwhelming forces at his 
command, to substitute the 
process of blockade for more 
active operations of offence, 
sustained the defenders till the 
fell ravages of scurvy obliged 
the British general to treat, 
and drew from the chivalrous 
victor that memorable phrase 
inserted by him in the articles 
of surrender, “No troops ever 
gave greater proofs of heroism 
than this poor worn-out garri- 
son of St Philip’s Castle, 
who have defended themselves 
almost to the last man.” The 
island with its incomparable 
haven fell to a force despatched 
from the Peninsula to secure it 
in 1707. The plan of attack 
was well conceived and was 
most skilfully executed, the 
land service and the sea service 
cordially co-operating at a time 
when mutual jealousy was apt 
to interfere with the success of 
conjunct expeditions of this 
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kind. Its acquisition was in 
its after-effects the most useful 
achievement of British troops 
accomplished during the course 
of this great and long-continued 
war, the reduction of Gibraltar 
alone excepted. It still left its 
stamp upon the history of the 
eighteenth century when Ram- 
illies had ceased to be more 
than a name, and when the 
siege of Lille had been wellnigh 
forgotten. When such names 
as Ali Musjid and Kirbekan 
embellish regimental colours, 
the Royal Warwick Regiment 
surely has some right to add 


“Minorca” to its long roll of’ 


distinctions gained in two and 
a half centuries of service. 

On the day when Gibraltar 
admitted British troops within 
its gates, a vessel sailed into 
the bay bearing a despatch 
from home which spoke of a 
great victory gained on the 
Danube over a Bavarian host. 
A quarter of a century ago 
none of the regiments which 


fought under Marlborough 
in the Low Countries, and 
under his daring leadership 


traversed Europe and _pene- 
trated into southern Germany, 
had aught on its colours to 
show that it had served in 
those victorious campaigns. 
That has now in a certain 
measure been rectified, but the 
name of the fight of which the 
Marine corps heard when they 
were relieving the Spanish 
guards at the base of the Rock 
after its surrender, was not in- 
cluded in the list of honours 
granted on the recommendation 
of the Alison Committee. In 
that slender list Ramillies and 
Oudenarde appeared, but not 
“Schellenberg.” Our regiments 
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present when Turenne’s “ hand- 
some Englishman” gave to 
the world the finest display 
of his tactical genius at Ram- 
illies acted as a containing 
force: they were not seriously 
engaged, and they suffered 
trifling loss. At Oudenarde, 
likewise, the British Army 
played merely a passive part. 
We do not suggest that those 
great victories should not be 
recorded on the colours because 
of this, but we do assert that 
there is less justification for 
including them on the roll than 
there is for recognising Schel- 
lenberg, a combat in which our 
troops fought in the thick of 
the press, and in which their 
conduct gained for them the un- 
stinted praises alike of friend 
and foe. 

The day of Blenheim a few 
weeks later so entirely eclipsed 
the storming of the heights by 
Donauwerth, that the brilliance 
of the earlier victory has never 
been properly appreciated. The 
enemy’s position was strongly 
entrenched. The assailants 
only arrived in face of it in 
the afternoon after a hot and 
strenuous march. To snatch 
the moment, their commander 
was forced to launch the weary 
soldiers against the breast- 
works, without allowing them 
time for rest or for refreshment. 
But ere night fell, as a result 
largely of the valour of the 
British contingent which suf- 
fered severely in the affray, the 
formidable lines seaming the 
hillside were in the hands of 
the allies, and the hostile army 
which had borne itself most 
gallantly in the desperate com- 
bat had been wellnigh wiped 
out of existence. The Emperor 
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Leopold voiced the feeling 
aroused among the nations 
banded together against Louis 
XIV., when in a letter of con- 
gratulation to the conquering 
general he wrote, ‘‘ This will be 
an eternal trophy to your most 
serene Queen in Upper Ger- 
many, whither the victorious 
arms of the English nation 
have never penetrated since 
the memory of man.” Few 
encounters at which British 
troops have been present indeed 
reflect more glory on the army 
than that furious fight upon 
the Bavarian hillside. There 
is, moreover, a feature in con- 
nection with this battle of 
Schellenberg which affords a 
special reason for perpetuating 
its name. Tangier first intro- 
duced our standing forces to 
the stress of war. The taking 
of Namur is handed down to 
us as their first great historic 
triumph. But Schellenberg 
counts as the first important 
victory won by the army in the 
open field over continental 
soldiery, a victory which proved 
that the qualities displayed 
by those seventeenth-century 
soldiers of ours on the stricken 
fields of Steinkirk and of Lan- 
den would make them hard 
indeed to beat when the condi- 
tions were favourable to suc- 
cess, and when their destiny 
was in the keeping of a master 
hand. 

There are numbers of regi- 
ments that served during 
the late South African War, 
which had not the good fortune 
to participate in any of the 
principal engagements: they 
are not, however, on that ac- 
count debarred from showing 
on their colours and appoint- 
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ments that they were present 
during that protracted and not 
inglorious struggle. All corps 
which fought against the Boers 
have been granted the distinc- 
tion “South Africa,” just as 
all those which fought under 
Moore and Wellington in Spain 
and Portugal can show “ Penin- 
sula ” among their honours, and 
as others deck their trophies 
with the names of “ Egypt” 
and “Afghanistan.” But the 
campaigns of Marlborough have 
not received this simple, com- 
prehensive, and suitable ac- 
knowledgment. Are we 80 
unversed in the story of those 
wars, and so ignorant of the 
part played in them by our 
army, as to admit that the 
names of the great captain’s 
four principal battles, of which 
British troops were prominently 
engaged in only two, satisfac- 
torily or sufficiently commemo- 
rate the exploits of regiments 
which can boast that two cen- 
turies ago they followed the 
fortunes of Corporal John? 
What of Tournai and Liége? 
What of that incomparable feat 
of soldiership, the forcing of 
the lines of the Ghette, when 
eighteen guns and twenty 
colours remained as prize in 
the victor’s hands, and when 
the enemy had over 3000 killed 
and taken? What of Wynen- 
dale, where a small force, not 
satisfied with securing the safe 
transit of the convoy which it 
was shepherding, inflicted a 
crushing defeat upon a far 
superior army. In an age of 
sieges the unbroken success of 
Marlborough and Eugene in 
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cleaving their way through the 
wide belt of strongholds de- 
signed by Vauban to cover 
northern France was abso- 
lutely without parallel. Seyv- 
eral regiments—the Royal Dra- 
goons, for instance, the Queens, 
the Devons, and others—fought 
in some of these campaigns ; but 
the records appearing on their 
insignia give no inkling that 
they assisted in operations 
which were remarkable above 
all things for their unvarying 
success. No less than twenty- 
four separate achievements ac- 
complished during the Second 
Peninsular War appear among 
the lists of distinctions in the 
Army List. The Ten Years’ 
War, in which the British Army 
under its greatest commander 
established itself as second to 
no other, is recalled by only 
four. We do not propose that 
such names should be added to 
the roll of honours as Menin, in 
reducing which our casualties 
mounted up to 2600; as Lille, 
the siege of which compares 
with the triumph of Namur 
thirteen years before; or as 
Arleux, immortalised by Marl- 
borough’s marvellous skill in 
passing the “ne plus ultra” of 
his most skilful adversary. The 
records are incomplete in many 
cases, and doubts exist as to 
what corps were present on 
different occasions.! But every 
regiment which served in the 
Low Countries from 1702 to 
1711 should show the name 
“Flanders ” high up on its list 
of honours. 

It may be argued that, even 
leaving the great march into 





1 The Alison Committee would have 
this uncertainty. 
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South Germany out of con- 
sideration, only a portion of 
these operations took place in 
Flanders proper, that Ramillies 
and the defences of the Ghette 
lay in Brabant, that the cam- 
paigns of 1702 and 1703 had 
the angle between the lower 
Meuse and the great waterway 
of the Rhine for their theatre, 
and that Mons and Malplaquet 
were situated in the province 
of Hainault. But the whole of 
this extensive region was in 
those days, in military circles 
at least, spoken of as Flanders. 
Works such as the Marquis de 
Quincey’s ‘Histoire Militaire 
de Louis le Grand,’ as Feu- 
quiére’s Studies on the Art 
of War, and as De Vault’s 
‘Mémoires relatifs 4 la Succes- 
sion d’Espagne,’ invariably in- 
clude the area covered by all 
operations in and around the 
Low Countries under that 
general designation. Marl- 
borough made use of the 
expression in despatches treat- 
ing of events in the vieinity of 
Maestricht, and the British 
armies under the Dukes of 
Cumberland and York freely 
applied the term to tracts of 
country far outside the con- 
fines of what was indicated as 
Flanders on the maps. 

The name, a name which has 
better pretension to be recorded 
in connection with the British 
Army fighting over-seas than 
any other name, is at present 
conspicuous by its absence 
from the rolls of honour. -In 
Flanders that army at the out- 
set learnt its avoeation. In 
Flanders that army a century 
and a half later won its greatest 
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victory. But in only one case 
is the name of Flanders in- 
separably associated with a 
protracted struggle during the 
entire course of which our 
troops knew no mortifying 
failure, and during the progress 
of which the tide of success 
was retarded by no appreciable 
reverse. That case is the war 
where the genius of Churchill 
surmounted every obstacle, tri- 
umphing over the perversity 
of the Dutch deputies, triumph- 
ing over the triple barrier of 
fortresses in which the enemy 
had placed a not unwarranted 
trust, triumphing over the 
reckless valour and the forti- 
tude under trials of the 
choicest soldiery of France, 
triumphing over the indomit- 
able tenacity of the veteran 
Boufflers, triumphing over the 
spasmodic alarms and excur- 
sions of Vendéme, and triumph- 
ing over the ripe experience, 
the vigorous faculties, and the 
never-failing tactical address of 
Villars, If the most illustrious 
exploits of the British Army 
are to be perpetuated, then 
those remarkable campaigns 
which carried it slowly but 
surely from the confines of 
Westphalia to the corn-lands 
of Artois, and reaped the 
richest harvest of captured 
fastnesses of which history tells 
the tale, cannot be more ap- 
propriately recognised than 
by granting the distinction 
“ Flanders” to every regiment 
which served under Marl- 
borough when he was adding 
victory to victory in the cock- 
pit of Europe two hundred 
years ago. 





MORE LEAVES 
COUNTRY 


AHEAD BALL? Weall know 
what that is, or at any rate 
what it is meant to be A 
variation of action, pace, or 
pitch which in the case of the 
ordinary bowler not uncom- 
monly results in his being hit 
out of the ground. Perhaps “a 
ball bowled with a purpose” 
might prove a sufficient defini- 
tion. 

If so, let me give the history 
of three head balls. 

Many years ago, long before 
the introduction of the declara- 
tion rule, I was playing in a 
country-house match,—to my 
thinking, quite the pleasantest 
if not the most scientific form 
of cricket. The sides, pretty 
equally matched, were of the 
ordinary country-house cricket 
type,—fairly strong, that is, in 
batting,—while the professional 
element by mutual consent 
being expressly barred, the 
bowling had been more or less 
left to take care of itself. The 
results, too, were of the ordinary 
country-house cricket type,— 
unsatisfactory, perhaps, to the 
really keen cricketer who might 
prefer to win rather than lose, 
but prays for a definite conclu- 
sion rather than a drawn game ; 
not uninteresting to a fair gal- 
lery who enjoy seeing the ball 
hit hard and high and often; 
gratifying to the batsman who 
does the hitting. Both sides— 
for the weather-god was pro- 
pitious and the wicket fast and 
easy—had had one good knock, 
and at four o’clock on the after- 
noon of the second day my own 
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FROM THE DIARY OF A 


CRICKETER. 


side, which had won the toss, 
was well on its way for another, 
Two hundred for four wickets, 
wearied bowlers, and an un- 
mistakably bored field—such a 
combination holds out little 
prospect of a finish. 

To myself, then, who hap- 
pened to be batting, at the 
end of an over strolled up the 
opposing captain. 

“T say, old chap, you seem 
to be enjoying yourself!” 

“Fairly well, thank you,” I 
assented. 

“Hum! Well, yes! But— 
oh—are you—well, I mean 
it’s not much of a catch for us 
out here. It’s baking hot, and 
we can’t finish the match, and 
we were dancing till two o’clock 
this morning, and we shall have 
to dance again to-night, and, 
well, you know F 

“You'd like to chuck it?” 

“Well, yes,—that is, if you 
don’t mind much.” 

“T don’t mind a rap, if 
P——” (our captain) “ doesn’t. 
Why not ask him? I’m quite 
agreeable.” 

“Thanks awfully! Wait a 
minute, you fellows!” And 
away to the pavilion ran the 
captain, to return with the joy- 
ful intelligence that the stumps 
could be drawn whenever the 
fielding side liked. 

“Well, let’s have one more 
over,” said the bowler, who had 
got hold of the ball. “I want 
to see if that old beast ”—point- 
ing to me—“can hit one over 
that hedge.” 

The “old beast ” having pro- 












































mised that he would do his very 
best to achieve the desired ob- 
ject, found his partner strangely 
reluctant to part with the bowl- 
ing, and only arrived at the 
right end in time to receive 
the last ball of the match. 

“ How would you like it, old 
man?” inquired the complais- 
ant bowler. 

“Straight, 
length.” 

For the hedge was facing me, 

and I was never a tight-footed 
hitter. In the absence of any 
suggestion, the ball I had asked 
for was precisely of the class 
which my friend R—— was by 
way of sending down nine times 
out of ten. Indeed, his sole 
merit as a bowler lay in the 
fact that no amount of hitting 
ever put him off, and that he 
could go on serving up straight, 
fairly pitched and wholly guile- 
less stuff on the off-stump by 
the hour. “Pulling” had not 
come into fashion in those more 
primitive days, so that to ask 
a man to stand at long-leg 
when R was bowling was 
a work of supererogation. But 
now—such is the perversity of 
human nature—R , invited 
to go on as before, of over- 
anxiety rather than of malice 
prepense, presented me with 
something just short of a half- 
volley to leg. Smiting for all 
I was worth, by good luck I 
caught the ball well in the 
middle of a driving bat, and 
brought off a square-leg hit 
which, in the absence of either 
long-leg or boundary, was hon- 
estly worth eight. 

“Sorry, old chap,” apologised 
the bowler, “but by George 
that’sa big hit. Pity it wasn’t 
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and a decent 
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straight, but that was my fault. 
But, holloa, I say! Look at 
old B——.” 

All our arrangements had 
been made coram populo, but 
we had quite lost sight of the 
fact that short-leg, a rare old 
bowler, and certainly in his day 
the best and one of the keenest 
players on either side, was as 
deaf as a post, and had not 
heard a syllable of our conver- 
sation. 

With an agonised cry, “ Back 
me up, somebody!” off he 
started on his long chase, put- 
ting his very best leg forward, 
and stumbled badly more than 
once after he reached the ridge 
and furrow. Even before he 
had got beyond the laid part of 
the field, the umpires with the 
stumps under their arms were 
well on their way to the scoring 
tent, and by the time that the 
breathless fieldsman had with 
more zeal than discretion extri- 
cated the ball from its resting- 
place in a bunch of nettles, 
which fringed a distant ditch, 
and then turned to hurl it into 
space, there was not another 
living creature in the field of 
play. B ’s later comments 
on the situation were more 
forcible than polite. 

My second “ head-ball” story 
was told to me by a dear old 
friend, one of the finest sports- 
men of his age—an age, too, 
when there were giants in the 
land, — who has long since 

joined the majority. Any one 
who was privileged to know 
Jack Dale will appreciate how 
vastly he enjoyed both his own 
share in the transaction and 
the telling of the story after- 
wards. Some years ago it was 
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the custom of the Free Forester 
Club to wind up the season 
with a cheery one-day match 
at Shepperton. “Match” is 
perhaps too formal a term for 
what was commonly nothing 
more nor less than a scratch 
game and wholly enjoyable 
reunion. For albeit it figured 
on the F. F. card as “F. F. v. 
Shepperton,” there was a good 
deal more of Forester than of 
local talent on the home side. 
If I mistake not, one and the 
same urbane gentleman com- 
bined in those far-off days the 
important offices of secretary 
of the F. F. and captain of 
the Shepperton C. C. And 
by way at once of getting his 
friends round him and giving 
a fillip to the local interest in 
cricket, it was his habit to 
ask down about a score of 
Foresters for the occasion and 
“cook” the sides according to 
his fancy. The “general idea” 
of the day being that Shepper- 
ton was to win, the eight or 
nine Foresters supposed to be 
in the best form were invited 
to assist the captain, the 
wicket-keeper, and perhaps one 
other member of the local side 
in compassing the overthrow 
of their brother F. F.’s. 
“Well,” said Jack, “I had 
hardly touched a bat all the 
season, and so old Teddy, of 
course, chucked me on to the 
Forester side. They went in 
first and got a fair lot of runs, 
—I forget whether old Teddy 
won the toss or made us put 
them in, but that’s no matter 
—anyhow, we got a knock at 
last. I scratched about a bit 
at first, and they fairly fizzed 
all round my wicket. But 
presently I began to see them 
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as well as I ever did in my 
life, and was quite enjoying 
myself. I had just got thirteen 
off one over, and the ball again, 
when old Teddy came up to 
me quite cross. 

“‘¢ Look here, Jack, this won’t 
do. You are spoiling the 
match.’ 

‘Spoiling the match? How? 
What?’ 

“‘Getting too many runs, 
You must get out, man.’ 

““¢ Right you are, old fellow; 
anything you like for a quiet 
life. But how the devil am I 
to do it? Knock my wicket 
down, have a fit in the middle 
of the pitch, or what?’ 

“He scratched his head for 
@ minute, and then he said— 

“<¢ Well, I'll tell you. I shall 
put myself on to bowl, and I'll 
send you one down on the off- 
side, and you must go out to it 
and miss it. Don’t be in too 
great a hurry to get back 
either, as my man isn’t a great 
flyer at stumping, and you 
mustn’t bustle him. It had 
better not be the first ball, you 
must stop one or two first,— 
gently, mind, none of your hard 
hitting.’ 

“¢Right you are, old chap. 
It will look quite like old times, 
won't it? “J. W. D. st Jones, 
b E.R.” But I say, old chap, 
how am I to know when it’s 
coming?’ 

“Watch me, and I'll hold 
up one finger.’ - 

“Well, I played the game 
like a gentleman, and potted 
back three long hops to old 
Teddy, and then he held up 
his finger.” 

‘¢ And then?” 

“Why, I hit him out of the 
ground, of course!” and off 
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went Jack into one of his 
cheery and invigorating laughs. 
“And I went on hitting too, 
and we won the match, and the 
old man was furious.” 

I am not prepared to say 
that my third head ball exactly 
hit the mark for which it was 
intended. But whereas the un- 
expected at once dashed the 
hopes of the batsman and af- 
forded intense satisfaction to 
the whole of one side and not 
a few men on the other, the 
bowler may be said to have 
achieved something more than 
a partial success. 

“ An ’ard nut to crack,” was 
the remark once and again 
passed by his rustic admirers 
upon a pestilent little hair- 
dresser, whom at one period of 
my career I often used to meet 
in country cricket. And the 
rustics only spoke truth so far 
as getting the little man’s 
wicket was concerned. Not 
admiring his methods, I confess 
that I myself grew to hate the 
very sight and sound of him, 
whether he was playing on my 
own side or against me, And 
yet, in all justice be it said 
that if he was a midge in 
stature and a mouse in hitting 
capacity, he had the heart of a 
lion, and would have faced Tom 
Richardson in his best day and 
on a fiery wicket without be- 
traying any nervousness. Not 
possessing anything that could 
by any act of courtesy be 
termed a stroke, never even 
making the least pretence of 
punishing a loose ball, he had 
the most unholy knack of edg- 
ing and snicking and, after a 
manner of his own, getting his 
bat in the way of straight 
balls, and I have seen a good 
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fast bowler fairly dancing with 
annoyance when his best-inten- 
tioned yorker found its way to 
the boundary. 

“T don’t mind being hit,” 
was the explanation, “but 
when a thing like that gets 
four off a ball like that, it’s 
about time to give up bowl- 
ing.” 

It may be, though I hardly 
like to suggest it, that fuel was 
added to the fire of righteous 
indignation by the fact that 
the diminutive barber, in virtue 
of a good eye and unlimited ac- 
tivity, had displayed a marked 
capacity for protecting his per- 
son quite as successfully as he 
protected his wicket. Add 
to this the circumstance that, 
whether batting or fielding in 
his usual place at point, he 
kept up a running comment- 
ary on the game, and generally 
speaking carried the wonted 
familiarity of his profession 
into the cricket field, and it 
will be gathered that he was 
one of the most irritating an- 
tagonists imaginable. 

But all things come to him 
who waits, and one fine day I 
was fated to see the “ ’ard nut ” 
cracked in a wholly unexpected 
manner. The gallant barber 
had been playing his typical 
game for a good hour and a 
half, in the course of which 
time he had scored a dozen 
runs by snicks, and had chat- 
tered enough to fill even more 
than a dozen quarto pages. It 
was then that a fast bowler, 
hot, indignant, and almost at 
the end of his resources, sud- 
denly changed his tactics, and, 
without taking a run at all, 
tossed up a portentously slow 
round-arm lob high into the 








air. Straightness was the sole 
merit that the ball, qua ball, 
possessed. Indeed, it looked 
as if it had been delivered for 
the express purpose of being hit 
into the next parish, and for a 
moment the batsman seemed 
to have made up his mind to 
treat it according to its des- 
erts. For he gathered himself 
up, snorted loudly, and evid- 
ently had it in his mind to 
bring off the hit of a lifetime. 
But—for the ball was long in 
coming—at the critical moment 
he changed his mind, half hesi- 
tated, and finally concluding to 
let well alone ducked to avoid 
it. Alas! for once in a way 
he was out of his reckoning. 
Whether he had miscalculated 
the flight of the ball, or had in 
his imagination added cubits to 
his own stature, is a matter of 
no consequence. The main 
point was that the ball, having 
described a half-circle in the 
air, dropping sooner than he 
had expected, landed on the 
top of his head in a straight 
line for the middle stump. 

Asimultaneous shout, “How’s 
that ?” from bowler and wicket- 
keeper. Up went the umpire’s 
hand, and “a mighty shout of 
laughter from all the fieldsmen 
rose.” 

Alas! poor barber! Vain 
then the protest both by word 
of mouth and by assiduous 
rubbing. 

“ But it hit me on the head, 
man.” 

The umpire maintained a 
stony silence, and ‘“ Good busi- 
ness, too,” was far and away 
the most sympathetic remark 
made by any of the opposite 
faction. So far as my experi- 
ence goes, that is not a very 
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solid form of consolation which 
is won by buttonholing the 
spectators of a disaster, be they 
sympathetic or the reverse, and 
pouring into their ears the 
victim’s private version of what 
was and what ought to have 
been. But the barber clearly 
thought otherwise. [For he 
might have been seen during 
the rest of the afternoon re- 
counting his grievances to man 
after man, and, for all I know 
to the contrary, he may yet be 
inflicting his “norrible tale” 
upon his unhappy customers. 

Much more to my liking was 
the brief apology made to his 
captain by a batsman who, on 
the Bicester ground, really and 
truly did perform the astound- 
ing feat of killing a swift and 
being caught in the country off 
one and the same ball. 

“Very sorry, Mr Harry, but 
if it had not been along o’ that 


blooming swallow I should 
have fetched her out o’ the 
ground.” 


And so quite naturally I 
arrive at the second part of 
this discourse. For I was dis- 
cussing with a friend one day 
the following question—What 
is the most annoying and most 
unlucky method of getting out? 
Curiously enough, after many 
pros and cons, we found our- 
selves in agreement, and con- 
cluded that we more especially 
resented being caught by a 
fieldsman who, from careless- 
ness or ignorance or thirstiness, 
is obviously not standing in the 
right place. But what a lot 
of ground we had previously 
travelled over! I had been 
badly run out on one occasion 
by the only exciseman who ever 
asked me for my game licence ; 
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on another had ealled my 
partner and galloped down the 
pitch, to find that in addition 
to being deaf he had a fly in 
his eye. Per contra, I had 
with my own eyes seen my 
friend, when playing a very 
fine innings, knocked silly in 
the middle of the pitch by 
a heavy and blunder-headed 
partner who, being called for 
an easy run, lowered his 
blunder head and charged like 
a bull of Bashan on the wrong 
side. 

“Queer thing,” remarked a 
caustic spectator, “that in a 
park five miles round two men 
can’t find room to pass each 
other.” 

Both batsmen, I may add, 
were lying helpless in the 
middle of the pitch, and, the 
ball having been returned, one 
of them obviously had to go. 
It argued perhaps more worldly 
wisdom than chivalry on the 
part of the opposition that, 
after leisurely reviewing the 
situation, they elected to exe- 
cute, not the primary offender, 
who had just come in, but the 
victim of the assault, who had 
been playing the cat and banjo 
with their bowling. 

Both of us of course could 
allege that we had been given 
out unfairly time out of time 
by a partial and hostile umpire. 
As the older man I could claim 
& wider experience in that re- 
spect. For in village cricket 
thirty or forty years ago the 
umpire was commonly regarded 
as the most useful man on his 
side, and his path of duty lay 
in saying “out” or “ not out,” 
according as the appeal was 
made by friend or foe. We 
have it on high authority that 
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school umpires were at that 
date actuated by much the 
same idea of fair-play. For 
has it not been recorded by 
Lord Cobham that in a certain 
house-match at Eton the rival 
captains were both “ chiselled 
out,” and both umpires ducked 
on the conclusion of the game? 
If the punishment has gone out 
of vogue, he would be a bold 
man who asserted that in a 
match played against a public 
school, on the school ground, 
and with the school profes- 
sional standing at one end, the 
umpiring is entirely beyond 
suspicion. By the way, the 
story of the most ingenuous 
decision that I ever heard of 
was told to me by an old 
Etonian. 

‘“‘Out,” suddenly shouted the 
umpire in a wet-bob match. 

As there had been no appeal, 
the batsman was wholly justi- 
fied in demanding a reason. 

“What for?” he asked 
angrily. 

“Two blocks, and I’m in 
next,” and the argument held 

ood. 

I fairly held my friend on 
the point that, though we had 
both been caught in our time 
off our own calves or pad- 
straps or an umpire’s body, I 
had once been given “out,” 
caught first ball of a match, 
off the point of my funny-bone, 
and furthermore by means of 
the misadventure had been 
compelled to take a back seat 
for the rest of the day. Fin- 
ally, however, as I said before, 
we both pitched upon the 
fieldsman standing out of his 
proper place as the most 
iniquitous and condemnable 
instrument of Providence. 
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In Kent, some fifteen years 
ago, a bowler just about to 
resume his over after the fall 
of a wicket noticed that a 
fieldsman was absent. 

“Hulloa! Where is Frank 
i 

There was a general look in 
the direction where Frank 
M ought to have been, 
but no sign of that individual. 

“Only one ball to go,” 
muttered the umpire. 

“Bowl away, then,” echoed 
an over-impatient captain ; 
‘he'll be back before we have 
changed over.” 

I was the unlucky recipient 
of that ball, an unmistakable 
half volley, which I hit high 
and hard straight for the scor- 
ing tent. And into the scor- 
ing tent it might have dropped 
if it had not been for what 
looked like the providential 
interposition of a stout party 
in boots and gaiters— the 
gamekeeper for choice — who 
was standing by the telegraph 
board with one hand in his 
pocket and a telegraph plate 
in the other. To drop the 
plate and catch the ball, with- 
out that preliminary agony of 
“judging” which an outfield 
has to endure in the case of a 
skyer, seemed to the volunteer 
telegraphist matters of no 
moment. And then, having 
brought off the catch, he re- 
turned again to his temporary 
function, and quietly proceeded 
to alter the lower figures on 
the board from ,°, to 7, at least 
as much to the astonishment 
of the field as of myself. 

*Hulloa, old chap, you're 
out,” cheerfully remarked the 
wicket - keeper as he grasped 
the situation. 
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“Out? Why?” 

“Caught, of course. Frank 
must have told the fellow to 
field for him.” 

On my way to the tent I 
had my say with the gaitered 
scoundrel, but got wholly the 
worst of the argument. In 
cricket, as in moral philosophy, 
the “fact is a first principle 
and starting-point,’ and when 
the fact happens to be that a 
batsman is out for 0, reasons 
are commonly superfluous. 





“Surely Mr M didn’t tell 
you to stand there,” I sug- 
gested. 


“T dunno as he said I was 


to stand nowheres in ’tickler. 


‘Field a minute for me, my 
man,’ says he. And I were 
putting up the figures and all. 
Leastways I cotched you.” 
First ball again, much after 
the same fashion, in a match 
at Woolwich. There the de- 
linquent was a gallant but 
thirsty captain who, I believe, 
ought by right to have been 
somewhere in the slips, but 
happened to be in a sort of 
nondescript part of the field, 
The fall of a wicket after a 
long stand on a baking hot 
day had opened out to the 
gunner the prospect of a brief 
interval for refreshment, and, 
as most of the other fieldsmen 
were lying on their backs and 
gasping, his disappearance had 
passed unnoticed. A bowler 
who had not the gumption to 
remark the absence of one of 
his fieldsmen, favoured me with 
a slow and stately half-volley, 


of a class that might have been 


hit to any given part of the 
field in front of the wicket. 
That which an old ally persists 
in describing as the “drink- 
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hovel” —it happened in this 
case to be a rather smart 
marquee — seemed to be as 
good a place to shoot at as 
any other, and my aim was 
only too accurate. For the 
gallant officer, having satisfied 
his thirst, was just stepping 
out of the tent to resume his 
proper place in the field when 
he was aware of a ball soaring 
through the air and manifest- 
ing every disposition to drop 
on to the end of his nose. 
Flight being precarious, obvi- 
ously the next best thing to 
do was to catch the ball. He 
caught it accordingly, and was 
at least as much astonished as 
the striker when the perform- 
ance was greeted with a round 
of applause. He had the grace 
to apologise for the act of cruel 
indiscretion afterwards, but the 
recording angel, who was vet 
twice over,—veteran and vet- 
erinary,—and whose language 
had been anything but angelic 
as the figures kept mounting 
on the board, quite recovered 
his temper and kept on chuck- 
ling for the rest of the day as 
he pointed to 
cC.,bB,.. 0 

On a third occasion, in Shrop- 
shire, I was run out by a fiend 
in the shape of either a foot- 
man or a garden-boy fielding 
temporarily in the place of my 
host, his master. For some 
reason or other our hospitable 
entertainer for two most enjoy- 
able days was over- much 
occupied in worldly business. 
Telegrams seemed to be flying 
to and fro, and there was 
generally either a footman or 
a garden-boy sheltering behind 
the short - leg umpire as he 
waited till the end of the over 


to deliver or receive a dispatch. 
I had been in for some time, 
and had grown so much accus- 
tomed to the presence of an 
individual in workaday attire 
peeping out from behind the 
umpire that the fact of our 
host, whose position in the 
field was certainly nowhere 
near the umpire, having tem- 
porarily left the ground escaped 
my notice. Presently my part- 
ner played a ball to short-leg. 
I called him, and was trotting 
leisurely down the pitch when 
the party behind the umpire 
emerged from his shelter and 
tossed the ball to the wicket- 
keeper, who whipped off the 
bails. 

“ How’s that?” 

Up went the umpire’s hand, 
and I had to go. 

“But the man wasn’t field- 
ing,” I expostulated. 

“Oh yes, he is fielding for 
C——. You're run out all 
right.” 

Reviewing the situation 
calmly, I feel now that I should 
have been in my rights in, we 
will say, demanding a scrutiny. 
As it happened, I chanced to 
be captaining my side, and my 
impression to-day is, that if my 
attention at the time had been 
expressly drawn to the fact that 
one of the opposing side re- 
quired a substitute in the field, 
I should have taken some pains 
to identify the substitute and 
his position. Let it not be, 
however, supposed that there 
was even a suspicion of unfair 
play. Many things in this 
world go by default, and when 
it is merely a case of a substi- 
tute for one over or perhaps 
one ball, the rule of asking per- 
mission is—except, perhaps, in 
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county cricket—by way of fall- 
ing into abeyance. Recent 
events in Australia have pro- 
voked no small amount of dis- 
cussion on the subject of the 
legitimate employment of sub- 
stitutes. I have no desire to 
go further into a vexed ques- 
tion which will be probably 
threshed out elsewhere, but one 
rule at once suggests itself to 
my mind—viz., that under all 
circumstances and in every case 
—of course I am not talking 
about purely rustic cricket— 
the substitute must be a “ flan- 
nelled fool.” Most recognised 


outdoor pursuits are associated 
with a uniform of some sort; 
even the Indian on the war- 
path transgresses the rules of 
the game if he has not donned 
his war-paint. Fighting against 
farmers or playing cricket 
against substitutes in worka- 
day clothes are irritating and 
unsatisfactory processes. It is 
annoying to a batsman to be 
caught out at all, but the annoy- 
ance may be said to attain the 
standard of a legitimate griev- 
ance when the catch is made 
by a substitute disguised as a 
spectator. 


II. 


I wonder whether any other 
living man can boast that in 
the field of sport he ever 
got fairly and squarely the 
better of dear old Bob Grimston, 
who to my humble thinking as 
a sportsman and a good fellow 
takes rank among those men 
who, like the “plus four” 
golfers, stand in a class by 
themselves. 

“Virgilium vidi tantum,” 
writes Ovid regretfully. I was 
a little better off than the 
Roman love-bard, inasmuch as 
I not only saw Bob Grimston, 
but had a measure of personal 
acquaintance with him. By 
no means enough to satisfy me, 
though. For not having been 
born quite in the consulship of 
Plancus, I never saw him either 
bestride a horse or wield the 
willow. I am not very good at 
either dates or biographies, but 
I should write down Mr Grim- 
ston, when I knew him in the 
‘seventies, as a singularly active- 
minded man of sixty or there- 


abouts. And I used to feel 
then, as I feel now, that fate 
had dealt hardly with me in 
denying me the pleasure of 
meeting the grand old fellow 
on the cricket-ground whether 
as active friend or active foe. 
Even as it was, his cheery 
presence and his keen partisan- 
ship added not a little to the 
pleasures of many an enjoyable 
match in Hertfordshire; and 
whether his sympathy for the 
day lay with my side or the 
other, for myself at all events 
the sight of the old grey hat 
and the square genial face be- 
neath it was not merely wel- 
come, but essential to the 
complete success of the day’s 
entertainment. Good looking? 
Well, perhaps not entirely so, 
to the hypercritical that is ; but, 
on the other hand, never had 
mortal man a face that showed 
more honesty of heart and pur- 
pose or a greater degree of 
geniality. A shrewd judge of 
the game, on occasion a severe 
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critic, but if ever keen to note 
what was done amiss, withal 
the most painstaking and 
kindly exponent of the right 
way to correct the error. 

It was Robert Grimston’s 
custom some thirty years ago 
to invite what was, I believe, 
originally the bond fide 2nd XI. 
of the Harrow boys to stop at 
Gorhambury for the first day 
or two of the summer holidays 
and play against some local 
team. But after a time the 
original arrangement wasslight- 
ly modified, and the matter re- 
solved itself into an annual 
match between a country-house, 
in which I used to spend the 
better part of the long vaca- 
tion, and Mr Grimston’s XI. 
Albeit that we were really on 
the most friendly terms, much 
mimic warfare used to go on 
between the old gentleman and 
myself. Once only do I re- 
member his posing as being 
seriously offended, and that was 
when I asked him if it was a 
true tale that one L had 
forfeited his chance of getting 
into the Harrow XI. by hitting 
two fours in one over. 

“T should have taught you 
better manners at any rate, if 
I had had the coaching of you,” 
was his slightly ambiguous 
answer. To this day I am not 
quite sure whether he ever in 
his heart of hearts entirely 
approved of either hard hitting 
or fast bowling. Probably 
there are men alive to this day 
who would tell you that long 
whist was a more scientific 
game than bridge, and that 
the style of tennis affected by 
M. Barre and George Lambert 
was infinitely superior to that 
of the present champion. At 





any rate, on the ground I fancy 
that I had menaced the bodily 
safety of some pet batsman on 
my first appearance at Harrow, 
Mr Grimston, when he came 
over to arrange with my host 
the preliminaries of the first of 
his matches in which I took 
part, at once lodged an objec- 
tion to my playing. 

“T won’t have that fellow 
playing against my colts.” 

“Why not, Mr Grimston?” 

“ Young lives are precious.” 

“But you'll let him play, if 
he doesn’t bowl,” suggested my 
host. 

“He will have to wear his 
left arm in a sling, then. I 
won't trust him a yard,” and 
the old fellow shook his fist at 
me. “I’m not afraid of his 
batting, mind,” he added half 
reluctantly. 

“Look here, Mr Grimston, 
let me play and I’ll bowl right- 
handed.” 

He looked at me half suspici- 
ously for a moment and then 
conceded the point. 

“ Honour bright, then—none 
of your mixing ; no pretending 
that you forgot?” 

“Honour bright, Mr Grim- 
ston,” and we shook hands 
upon it. 

“T don’t know how you mean 
to bowl then, old fellow,” said 
my host rather doubtfully, 
“but you shall begin, anyhow.” 

“Oh, he must have six 
overs at least. Give him rope 
enough, P. , and he’ll bowl 
away the match,” and off went 
Mr Grimston, chuckling. 

Two days later, bowling per- 
haps the worst right-handed 
lobs that ever were seen, I got 
eight wickets, and we won the 
match, 














“There P , Lsaid I didn’t 
trust him, and I was quite 
right,” was old Bob’s comment 
on the performance, and then 
turning to me he added: “I 
don’t care, though. If the 
boys’ batting was bad, your 
bowling was worse,” and I am 
afraid that he spoke the truth. 
The secret of my success lay in 
the absolute rottenness of the 
stuff I served up. It was too 
bad, the young batsmen evi- 
dently thought, to be true; 
there must be something better 
in the background,—no fellow 
who wore a Harlequin cap could 
go on bowling such awful tosh 
if he were not laying a trap 
or something. So, instead of 
treating me with the contempt 
that I deserved, they poked and 
scraped away with the most 
praiseworthy but wholly sui- 
cidal patience, and eventually 
poked and scraped themselves 
out, the knowledge that the 
eye of Mentor was upon them 
possibly, or even probably, con- 
tributing to their overthrow. 

It may have been that the 
result of this match put Mr 
Grimston rather out of con- 
ceit with his 2nd XI. Possibly, 
again, illness or other cause of 
unavoidable absence of some 
members of the 2nd XI. led 
to the introduction of a stiffen- 
ing element on the side in the 
person of two or three mem- 
bers of the Ist XI. In any 
case, when, some three years 
later, I was once again in- 
vited to play against Mr 
Grimston’s XI. on the Gorham- 
bury ground, no restrictions 
were imposed, and a fairly 


strong country - house team 
found that it was meeting 
foemen well 


worthy of its 
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steel. There were opposed to 
us three or four members of 
a side that had just beaten 
Eton, a useful professional 
bowler who once and again 
had done good service to 
Notts, and six or seven young 
gentlemen—all of whom were 
as active as cats in the field, 
fast between the wickets, and 
had a good idea of holding 
their bats straight. There are 
always searchings of heart and 
diversities of opinion about fill- 
ing up the last few places in 
a school XI.; and when play- 
ing at Harrow I have often 
fancied that more than one of 
the grey-trousered brigade— 
boys, that is, who may or 
may not be chosen for Lord’s 
—were as good, or better, 
cricketers than some of the 
old choices, 

It must be prefaced that 
to play on the Gorhambury 
ground as it was some thirty 
years ago—to-day it may have 
either ceased to exist or im- 
proved beyond measure, for 
all that I know one way or 
the other, — batsman, bowler, 
and fieldsman alike required a 
special education. 

“You're all right with a 
half- volley, if you remember 
to count six before you hit,” 
was the advice offered by an 
outgoing batsman to his suc- 
cessor. 

‘“‘Tt’s no manner of use pat- 
ting the ground at your own 
end—you’ll only shake the bails 
off at the other,” suggested a 
second expert. 

Quite such extraordinary turf 
I have never seen on any other 
ground in England. Plant the 
wicket ever so firmly in the 
ground and it only appeared 














anxious to come out again. 
The harder a ball was banged 
on to the ground, so much 
the more slowly and the more 
reluctantly did it come off 
again. It was almost possible 
to get two distinct knocks at 
the same ball, and I am not 
sure that the second knock— 
as often the second thought— 
was not likely to prove the 
more successful. It was 
grand turf, shall we say, for 
ladies to walk upon or the 
heir of the house to turn 
somersaults. On it a bowler’s 
spikes were absolutely useless, 
—indeed he had better have 
gone barefoot, if it were not 
for the chance of thrusting his 
toe into a bumble-bee’s nest. 
Good turf, again, for the really 
quick-footed fielder: there was 
ample time to get to any- 
thing. On the other hand, 
the elderly gentleman who 
preferred to wait till an ap- 
parently hard drive along the 
carpet came to him, was apt 
to discover that the batsman 
had stolen one run—or, indeed, 
if the fieldsman was at all far 
out, two runs—before the fool 
ball reached his hands. 

Can a billiard player really 
impart side to the object ball? 
If so, more credit attaches to 
the statement made by our 
cover-point, who had as safe 
a pair of hands as any one of 
that day. 

“I am most awfully sorry, 
old fellow,” he said, apologis- 
ing to the bowler for a badly 
dropped catch, “but really and 
truly the beast of a ball hung 
so long in the air that I had 
shut my hands too soon.” 

Personally I was inclined to 
fancy that we were playing 
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cricket upon a stratum of prim- 
eval sponge. If it was not 
sponge, it was certainly near 
enough to it to take every pre- 
tence of sting and devil out of 
fast bowling. Especially was 
this the case early in the day. 
For the wicket seemed to im- 
prove a bit under the process 
of “wearing,” and the ball 
came on perceptibly faster in 
the latter part of the day. 

** Now I had better tell you 
fellows one thing,” remarked 
our captain on the way over ; 
“you had better all be pretty 
nippy over your lunch. Old 
Grimston never allows more 
than half-an-hour, and not 
always that.” 

Being pretty keen in those 
days, and always in favour of 
cricket rather than of eating, 
I did not participate in the 
general groan of disapproval 
which followed this announce- 
ment. 

The MHarrovians won the 
toss, and by virtue of a little 
preliminary practice evidently 
knew more about the eccentric- 
ities of the ground than we 
did. My impression is that 
the game commenced at 10.30, 
—an unorthodox but wholly 
commendable hour for a one- 
day match. Patience at that 
date was a Harrovian virtue, 
and the batsmen, with Bob 
Grimston’s eye upon them and 
a long day to go, made no 
attempt to force the game. At 
luncheon-time they were still 
batting, with one or two wickets 
to fall, but in somewhere about 
four hours had only knocked 
up about one hundred and 
seventy runs. Forewarned that 
ours was not likely to be a 
lengthy meal, I ate for a few 
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’ minutes for all I was worth. 
And then, having a malicious 
inclination to forestall our host, 
I pulled out my watch. 

‘* Holloa, I say, Mr Grimston, 
time’s up, isn’t it?” 

On all faces a general look of 
consternation. On the face of 
Bowley, at that time a lean 
and hungry-looking youth of 
twenty or thereabouts, an ex- 
pression of indignant horror. It 
is an open question whether 
old Bob Grimston in the space 
of one half-second had found 
time to reflect that eight of his 
own side could go on eating 
while pretty well all the fields- 
men were likely to be in a state 
of semi-starvation, or whether 
he did not relish the idea of 
appearing to be beaten at his 
own game, Anyhow, he rose 
at the suggestion as readily 
as ever hungry trout rose to a 
May-fly. 

“Time!” he shouted, “of 


course. It’s always time for 
cricket. Hustle up, you lazy 
beggars! Out you go,” and 


within twenty minutes from the 
pocketing of the bails we were 
out in the field again, while 
such of the Harrow boys as 
were out went on eating leis- 
urely. Mr Grimston so far had 
mercy on his own umpire, who, 
busy about much serving, had 
not swallowed a mouthful, that 
he volunteered to stand for him 
till the end of the innings. I 
can see the dear old fellow now, 
standing by short-leg, with a 
hunch of bread in one pocket 
and a lump of cheese in the 
other, alternately munching and 
chuckling. He did not, how- 
ever, have to stand there long, 
for hunger is on occasion no 
bad stimulant. Does not his- 


tory record that a desperately 
hungry army won the battle 
of Dettingen, and was not 
Conan Doyle’s hero, stout Sir 
Oliver, stimulated to more than 
ordinarily doughty deeds by 
the knowledge that the enemy 
stood between himself and his 
provender? So, too, now did 
Bowley, with the thought of a 
relinquished plate of beef fresh 
in his mind, rise to the occasion, 
and rattle out the opposition 
tail in his first two overs, 
Having accomplished this feat, 
he returned to his beef in a 
calm and self-righteous frame 
of mind; for it was our grate- 
ful task then to hustle the 
Harrow boys into the field 
while we had a second look in 
at the good things in the tent. 

We managed to score at a 
slightly better pace than the 
other side had done, but un- 
fortunately did not get quite 
so many runs, though our score 
only fell about ten short of 
their total. It was rather a 
sore and disappointed side then 
which, somewhere about five 
o’clock in the afternoon, im- 
agined itself at liberty to take 
life more quietly. After the 
subject of my past transgres- 
sions had been not too leniently 
dealt with, future proceedings 
came on the tapis. 

“Don’t suppose they’ll want 
to go out again,” suggested 
somebody; “there won’t bemuch 
more than an hour to play, and 
there’s nothing to gain by it.” 

Never had man reckoned so 
entirely without his host. In 
less than ten minutes up came 
the old warrior, beaming as 
ever, jubilant, triumphant, with 
the match all safe in his pocket, 
and quite determined that his 




















youngsters should have another 
knock and enjoy themselves. 

“Now then, P. , get your 
men out. An hour and a-half 
to go. Lots of time to win the 
match.” 

Ill-omened words, not des- 
tined, as the Roman poet says, 
to fall fruitless to the ground. 
There are more things in cricket 
that rest upon the lap of the 
gods than in any other game I 
know. 

Did the Harrovians alter 
their order, or did the first two 
or three batsmen make too 
cocksure that the match was 
over, and forget the old maxim 
that a game is never lost till it 
is won? Certainly the earlier 
wickets fellwith startling rapid- 
ity, the bowlers got their tails 
up, and a panic set in. In less 
than forty minutes the innings 
was over, and we found our- 
selves in the comfortable posi- 
tion of having to make rather 
more than a run a-minute in 
order to win the match. There 
was some tall hitting and some 
sacrifice of wickets, but we 
pulled off the game eventually 
with five minutes and several 
wickets to spare. And I, even 
I, had curtailed the ordinary 
luncheon interval by at least 
ten minutes. Even Bowley, 
who howled like a Trojan, was 
magnanimous enough to forgive 
me. It is unnecessary to add 
that Mr Grimston never nursed 
any resentment over the matter. 
On the contrary, I believe that 
from that day I went up several 
points in the old gentleman’s 
estimation on the ground that 
I had approved myself a keen 
cricketer. 

One more anecdote of Bob 
Grimston. No matter that it 
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has to be slightly egotistical— 
the intention is rather to illus- 
trate the kind thoughtfulness 
of the man. It is part of the 
contrariness of human nature 
that people more or less cut 
out to be bowlers are apt to 
prefer batting, and vice versd. 
Possibly I had some natural 
capacity for bowling—for has 
not a great authority said that a 
bowler “‘nascitur non fit?” But 
for a long time bowling did not 
appeal to me, and I used to 
shirk what was more or less my 
duty to my side on every pos- 
sible occasion. Then some wise 
person discovered either that I 
had a curl in the air or made 
the ball come quick—high too, 
sometimes—off the pitch. The 
result was that I was practic- 
ally chained to the bowling 
crease for some twenty years, 
and my batting had to go to 
the wall. For he who is con- 
demned to go on pegging at 
the stumps to the bitter end of 
more often two chapters than 
one, is expected if not con- 
strained to exhaust his cricket 
energies in the one direction 
only. However, in the years of 
my acquaintanceship with Mr 
Grimston, if I was a bowler 
of sorts, I generally managed 
to put together a respectable 
total of runs in the course of 
a full season. My methods 
were, I confess, from the cricket 
purist’s point of view at that 
date, nothing short of immoral, 
but may it not be said to- 
day that wisdom is justified 
of her earlier children, and 
that he is the wisest child 
who deals with a ball in a 
manner least expected by the 
bowler? Such a wise child 
was @ young gentleman, un- 
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known to fame, who rashly 
elected to hit a ball, sent down 
by a county cricketer of some 
standing, right off the middle 
stump to deep square leg. As 
the ball was temporarily lost, 
the bowler, having waited in 
vain for an apology, strode 
down the pitch and addressed 
the culprit, who was talking to 
the wicket-keeper. 

“Do you know where that 
ball pitched?” was the angry 
inquiry. 

“T thought it pitched in the 
hedge,” naively answered the 
batsman, who misunderstood 
the drift of the question. 

I got runs then pretty often, 
but, curiously enough, the ap- 
pearance of the old grey hat, as 
the owner came over day after 
day to watch his favourite 
game, seemed to exercise a 
baneful influence over my bat- 
ting, and my nerve seemed to 
fail me—whether at the be- 
ginning of an innings or when 
I was well set—if I knew 
that Mr Grimston was on the 
ground. I really believe that 
I was afraid of offending the 
old gentleman’s prejudices and 
hurting his feelings by my un- 
orthodox practices, and in my 
anxiety to please lay the seeds 
of disaster. 

“ How’s this?” he remarked 
one day when, after taking off 
my pads, I joined him. “I 
read the ‘ Field,’ and I some- 
times see your name down for a 
long score, but whenever I take 
the trouble to come over and 
see you, you get out like thai.” 

“T really believe that you 
are my evil genius, Mr Grim- 
ston. I always get out if I 
know that you are about.” 

“ Guilty conscience, my boy, 
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guilty conscience! You know 
that you mean to do wrong, 
and then, instead of trying to 
do right, you go at it in a 
half-hearted way. The ball 
you got out to was as simple 
as could be. All you had to 
do was that,” illustrating the 
strike with his umbrella, “ but 
you had made up your mind to 
do that ”—another illustration 
—‘“and then you stopped half. 
way and did neither.” 

A few days later I happened 
to be sent in first, and enjoyed, 
after my own fashion, a really 
good knock. On getting out I 
joined a group of men who had 
carried some chairs to a shady 
corner of the garden which 
overlooked our cricket-ground, 
I could see that the party had 
some great joke on. What it 
was I had yet to discover. 

“Well played, old fellow,” 
said one man ; “ you seemed to 
be enjoying yourself. I don’t 
think I ever saw you hit 
harder.” 

“Well, yes, it was rather 
nice. You see, old Bob hasn’t 
turned up yet.” 

“Hasn't he, though?” and 
out of the very centre of a laurel 
bush crawled the individual 
himself, chuckling for all he was 
worth, and brushing the dust 
and dead leaves off his coat. 

“T made up my mind to see 
if I couldn’t catch you playing 
an innings,” he went on while 
somebody was bringing him a 
chair, “so I told P. to send 
you in first if he won the toss, 
and I stopped in the stable- 
yard till I knew you were in. 
And then I hid behind bushes 
till I got here. Well, and I 
will say that some of it wasn’t 
bad. And if we had had you 
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at Harrow we would have 
made a cricketer of you. As 
it is, you are past redemption, 
—too old a dog to learn new 
tricks or a new style either. 
And so you had better go on 
as before.” 

“You should say to him, 
‘Macte nova virtute puer, sic 
itur ad astra,” suggested the 
master of the house, ever apt 
with a quotation. 

‘‘ Nothing of the sort,” was 
the prompt answer; “he’s 
much more likely to go to 
the other place if he does not 
mend his ways. The ball he hit 
over that tree ought to have 
been played past the bowler.” 

I often used to fancy that 
the Harrovian trained under 
Mr Grimston’s auspices was 
far and away the most re- 
sourceful cricketer to be met 
and the readiest in dealing 
with the unexpected. Nor in- 
deed is it likely that the Harrow 
cricketer of the present era will 
be found to fall behind his pre- 
decessors in these respects. To 
most batsmen a wide is a wide, 
and even the wide long-hop to 
leg is allowed to go on its way 
rejoicing and count one. But 
years ago it used to be our 
annual fate to encounter at 
Chatham an exceptionally good 
amateur bowler, one of those 
gifted mortals who could make 
the ball perform weird and un- 
holy tricks on an apparently 
perfect wicket. He both held 
and delivered the ball after a 
fashion peculiar to himself, and 
every ball seemed to have its 
own will, thought, and inten- 
tion. On one occasion, how- 
ever, just as he reached the 
crease and was in the act of 


delivery, the ball slipped out 


of his hand, with the result 
that a very slow sort of round- 
arm lob came trickling towards 
short-leg. That individual was 
advancing in a leisurely fashion 
to retrieve the ball and return 
it to the bowler, when he was 
suddenly ’ware of the vision of 
an indignant batsman flourish- 
ing his bat and uttering hoarse 
threats of judgment to come. 

“ Leave it alone! You've no 
right to touch it. It is my ball.” 

The fieldsman fled incontin- 
ently, and the batsman having 
successfully vindicated his claim 
to the possession of the ball, 
proceeded to apply his bat 
after the manner of a croquet 
mallet and sweep his almost 
quiescent property down the 
hill to the tune of—I believe 
—four runs. 

During the luncheon interval 
the fieldsman, who had been 
pondering over the matter, was 
heard to remark— 

“Well, I’ve never seen that 
happen before in my life. No- 
body else would have thought 
of it.” 

“Perhaps not,” responded 
our wicket-keeper, “but then, 
you see, we learn a thing or 
two at Harrow.” 

That, too, was a Harrovian 
who, at the conclusion of an 
over of which he had not re- 
ceived a single ball, strode 
majestically down the pitch, 
and with hoarse whisper and 
stinging words rebuked his 
partner's impetuosity. The 
latter, a notorious hitter, hav- 
ing vastly enjoyed an over 
of indifferent lobs, was look- 
ing for commendation. But: 
“What do you play the fool 
like that for? Why didn’t you 
nurse him ?” 
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One Night. 
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ONE NIGHT. 


**¢°Elp me! O ’elp me, Ikonas!’ 


THERE was another gust of 
wind and the suspended pots 
and pans rattled while the 
wires of the entanglement 
creaked dismally against the 
posts. No. 4 sentry—Private 
Angus M‘Murdo—standing in 
the two inches of water col- 
lected in his trench, shivered 
again. On this foul night many 
thousands of men and animals 
were shivering out in the open 
as the wind and rain swept 
over the bleak plateau of the 
late Oranje Vrij Staat—that 
State which, with splendid 
irony, possessed a tree for its 
crest. 

The sentry was one of a 
picquet in the outpost line of 
the little township of Donker- 
stad, O.R.C. The period was 
during the height of the “Chris- 
tian era,” before the blockhouse 
ageand after the famousguerilla 
leader had made his series of 
attacks on the communications 
of the British army, when the 
name of De Wet was a bugbear 
to all detached posts on or off 
the “L. of ©.” In reality 
almost ubiquitous, in fancy he 
was all-pervading. 

The rain having increased 
with the wind, the hissing 
sound of the drops in the grass 
had grown louder: it seemed 
now to melt away into infinity, 
across miles and miles of open 
veldt. For any one on the look- 
out, this impalpable noise was 
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This way the... M.I.!” 
—RUDYARD KIPLING. 


bewildering: it was like a sound 
fog; but far worse to any one 
who was attempting to listen 
for the approach of mounted 
men was the monotonous tattoo 
which had again commenced 
somewhere in the entanglement. 
Hanging conveniently under a 
barb, which served as a gar- 
goyle for the collected raindrops 
on the wire, was an empty 
lobster tin. “ Tup-tup-tup-tup- 
tup.. .” 

M‘Murdo swore. It was 
dark as the inside of a cow; 
there was no sky-line; the only 
sense upon which he could 
depend was that of hearing. 
The rain and the creaking of 
the wire were bad enough, but 
this infernal dripping was... 
By this time, after much intent 
staring and listening, his eyes 
and ears felt strained and were 
inclined to play him false. He 
was no jumpy young soldier, 
but he was now a fit subject 
for the efforts of a Christian 
Scientist. Had another man 
said that ‘ De-e-Wet ” with ten 
thousand “ Boojers” lay there 
in front of him in the black of 
the night, he would almost have 
believed it. Had his own officer 
told him so, he would really have 
seen them. Several times had 
his ears betrayed him and 
caused his imagination to weave 
a walk, a canter, a gallop into 
the song of the drops, and it 
was not till histemples throbbed 
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from the holding of his breath 
that the regularity of the sound 
reassured him. That empty 
tin caused at least as much 
suffering to one human being 
as ever its brilliant-hued con- 
tents had done. At last 
M‘Murdo did hear something 
breaking the regularity of the 
dripping — there was now a 
duet. Far away on the veldt 
track to his left front he heard 
a new and similar, but less 
metallic, ‘measure — “ Tititup- 
tititup-tititup ...” There was 
no mistake about this. 

Standing at the “ready,” 
head just above ground-level, 
peering into the darkness, he 
sang out in a voice rendered 
strange by nervousness— 

“Halt! Who goes ther-r-e?” 

He was a dour man, not 
given to verbosity. Hearing 
no reply, he leant forward 
against the sodden earth of 
the parapet, and pressed trigger 
in the direction of the sounds. 
The report of the rifle rang out 
with all the exaggeration of 
noise borrowed from the silence 
of the night: the flash showed 
nothing to the sentry’s eye; 
but the glistening drops chas- 
ing each other down the slop- 
ing wires winked at him like 
the eyes of so many lizards. 

The breech - bolt rasped 
harshly as it was viciously 
opened and closed. Again a 
report rang out: again the 
gritty bolt rattled back and 
home. Cheek against stock, 
finger on trigger, M‘Murdo 
paused. 

“Friend! friend, you damned 
fool!” came back in an angry 
and nervous voice. “ Aller- 
machte !” 
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The canny sentry remained 
steady at the present—elbows 
and chest against the parapet. 

“Stand, fr-r-iend! Hands 
up! Advance one and give 
the counter-r-sign ! ” 

The steps sounded closer. 

“Halt, mon, or I’ll shoot. I 
can see you!” He saw no- 
thing ; but this palpable lie is 
apt on such occasions to carry 
momentary conviction to a 
guilty conscience. 

“Don’t shoot! I am alone. 
I don’t know the countersign. 
I am from the convoy—eh!” 

By this time the remainder 
of the picquet, some eight men, 
had turned out from their nice, 
wet, and comparatively warm 
corrugated-iron lairs, and ar- 
riving in the fiooded trench 
with a flop and splash, had 
groped their way to the parapet 
and joined the sentry. There 
were repetitions of that un- 
pleasantly murderous noise— 
the opening and closing of the 
bolt of a rifle. Far worse than 
the report is this sound. The 
one is simple and a sign that 
action is momentarily over: the 
other—a threat and an anti- 
cipation—keeps the nerves on 
the stretch. The stranger re- 
peated: “Don’t shoot! Im 
British !” 

The sergeant had now taken 
command, and after whispering 
a caution—“ Keep down, men, 
ready to fire,” he shouted, 
“Who are you?” 

“ Mounted orderly from Cap- 
tain Limas’s convoy. I havea 
message. He is attacked.” 

“Oh, he is, is he? I haven’t 
heard of any blooming convoys. 
Are you alone?” 

“Yes,” 
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“Where are you?” That 
was a slip, and the sergeant 
felt it. It would weaken the 
coming fiction. 

“Here,” but the rattle of 
the entanglement conveyed far 
more exact information than 
the word. 

“Go along to your right.” 

“This way?” 

“Yes, that’s it. Now,” con- 
tinued the unabashed non-com., 
with the time-honoured false- 
hood, “we can see you quite 
plain. I have fifty men here 
covering you, and if you try 
a rush, or to get away, or any 
of your pals come up, you 
know what to expect.” 

“T tell you I am alone.” 

“T dare say. Round this 
way. Hands up, mind.” 

After a few more directions 
the gate in the entanglement 
was opened and in stumbled a 
man leading a horse. 

By this time the subaltern 
in charge of the support had 
come upon the scene with re- 
inforcements, and the prisoner 
was led to the tents of the 
supporting post. A very few 
words with the subaltern and 
his hash was nearly settled,— 
he gave his name as Trooper 
Theron, and in his excitement 
let drop some words in the 
Taal. When the officer’s 
lantern was produced his fate 
was quite settled, for notwith- 
standing that he wore the 
uniform and all the badges of 
the Oudtshoorn Mounted Fight- 
ing Scouts, the long upper lip 
and soft fringe of fluff on chin 
were damning. 

While the visitor was being 
searched and deprived of arms, 
his rapidly achieved unpopu- 
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larity with the men became 
clear. There were whispers of 
“ Boojer,” “Spy,” “ Yes, we’ve 
heard that before.” 

The officer was polite, non- 
committal, but obdurate, and 
after he had with difficulty 
scrawled a brief report on a 
sheet of paper ruled in squares 
at so many inches to the mile, 
the protesting trooper was 
blindfolded and led away to 
the office of the Commandant 
of the Township of Donkerstad, 
Orange River Colony,—in other 
words, the Wachtzaal of the 
little, dirty, one-horse railway 
station. . Upon this compara- 
tively safe but unpleasant 
journey we will for the present 
leave him. 

Not far from where Trooper 
Theron had been led through 
the outpost line, a heaving 
mass of blanket, with much 
sulphurous language issuing 
therefrom, was the outward 
and audible sign of the presence 
of Lieutenant the Honourable 
Aubrey Fitten, in command of 
a detached company of the 
103rd Battalion of Mounted 
Infantry. 

This young and_ usually 
zealous officer was not in the 
best of humours. He had been 
out with his small commando 
of one company the whole day 
long looking for an enemy who 
never appeared, he felt cold 
and wretched, and had lost 
his smasher hat. Through the 
great kindness of the officers 
of the half-battalion lying close 
by, of whose tarpaulin mess he 
was an honorary member, he 
had shared their execrable 
meal; but the only comforting 
feature of an altogether wet 
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dinner had been the warmth of 
the coffee. Upon crossing the 
little sluit,1 now running half 
full, between the mess and his 
own bivouac, he had slipped 
and almost fallen into the 
water, and after he had got 
up, all that remained of his 
“lantern—camp, folding, iron, 
galvanised,” to give it the 
correct title—was a nougat of 
glass, tin, candle-grease, and 
mud. Having stumbled round 
his horse-lines and sentries, he 
had found his own little home, 
consisting of two blankets 
supported on sticks, and had 
crawled in. Whilst struggling 
with his valise he had un- 
fortunately kicked over one 
prop of the woollen roof, which 
had flopped damply on to his 
head. 

The result was that, as 
Trooper Theron was stumbling 
forward, led by the hand of one 
soldier and hastened by the 
proximity of the naked bayonet 
of another—for the thoughtful 
private had kindly informed 
the blindfolded man of its posi- 
tion,—Fitten was peevishly en- 
gaged in a hand-to-mouth 
struggle with a very wet 
blanket. He had at last found 
the necessary bit of stick, suc- 
ceeded in propping his roof off 
his person, and was just dozing 
off when, through blanket and 
through coat collar, he heard 
that call which at once arrests 
the attention of any command- 
ing officer or man in charge on 
active service—a sentry’s chal- 
lenge. It betokens an arrival. 
An arrival, if not hostile, usu- 
ally means a message. Twenty 


to one a message at night means 
urgent orders. One hundred 
to one urgent orders mean that 
the recipient must at once get 
up and go somewhere and do 
something, and bang goes a 
“night in bed.” 

“Alt! ’Oo goes there?” 

“Friend. Commandant’s or- 
derly.” 

“Pass Commandant’s or- 
derly: ’orl’s well. Wot’s up, 
cockie ?”’ 

“Ts this the M.I.?” 

“Yes. *Oo do you want?” 

“ Commanding orficer.” 

Fitten groaned, though he 
knew well that only he could 
be wanted by an orderly. He 
felt what was coming. So did 
the sentry, who had never been 
told that inquisitiveness was 
impertinent. 

“Sameold game? Op saddle 
and trek?” 

“Yes, that’s the size of it.” 

“You'll find the orficer com- 
mandin’s blanket over there to 
the right on its lonesome. He’s 
in ’is fleabag allright. I ’eard 
’im get in myself. “Is ’at should 
be on a stick alongside, so you 
can’t miss him.” 

Fitten groaned again. A 
message from the Commandant 
at such an hour meant no invi- 
tation to a hot supper, and his 
feet were only just beginning 
to feel themselves. Turning 
on his elbow, he tried to get his 
head out to direct the orderly, 
whose heavy steps he now 
heard squelching in the wet 
grass. He again knocked over 
a pillar of his roof. 

Guided now by the voice and 
the nature of the language 
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used, the orderly, who was a 
very old soldier, gravely saluted 
the heaving mass at his feet : 
“The Commandant’s compli- 
ments an’ he wishes to see you 
at once an’ will you please give 
orders for the M.I. to saddle up 
an’ follow you round to the 
office sir?” 

A muffled voice replied: 
“Tell the Commandant with 
my compliments that Ill be 
with him in a few minutes. 
Send the orderly sergeant to 
me as you go back.” 

‘Very good, sir.” 

The night was yet young, 
and though silence had for some 
time reigned over the little 
bivouac, but few men were 
sound asleep. There was now 
a subdued buzz amongst the 
blankets. 

It was the work of but two 
long minutes for Fitten to find 
and lace up his wet boots, while 
he jerked out instructions to 
thesergeant. At last, slapping 
his haversack to feel if it con- 
tained all that it should, and 
seizing his carbine, he walked 
off in the direction of the red 
light, which was at once the 
“home signal” of the little 
railway station and the “ office” 
signal of the Commandant. 
Now that he was up, he felt 
more sanguine of the chance of 
real business. 

Standing hitched to the rail- 
ings of the station enclosure 
he saw a tired horse, and on 
the platform, glistening in the 
feeble light of a few oil-lamps, 
three men were standing. In 
angles and corners under the 
small roof were numerous hud- 
dled figures in blankets and 
greatcoats. Against the sheen 
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of the wet stone slabs the three 
figures stood out clear. Quick 
of eye, Fitten at once recognised 
in one the tall Commandant : 
another he quickly spotted by 
the shape of, or rather want of 
shape of, his legs, for an in- 
fantry soldier —no one but 
Thomas Atkins can wear put- 
ties wound so that ankles 
appear thicker than calves, 
and elephantiasis suggests it- 
self to every observant medical. 
The third puzzled him. The 
man was clad in a British warm 
coat and wore gaiters. His 
legs were slender, much as an 
officer’s, and yet the attitude 
was not that of an officer. 
There was something raffish 
about it, a touch of the swash- 
buckler, albeit a tempered 
touch. However, Fitten was 
not to remain long in doubt. 
He joined the group and 
saluted. 

“Good evening, Fitten. 
your men coming along?” 

“Yes, sir; they'll be here in- 
side ten minutes.” 

“Ready for ?” He 
smiled. To complete the sen- 
tence was as unnecessary as the 
query, for the subaltern and 
his M.I. were now veterans and 
required no nursing. They would 
not turn up at a night sum- 
mons without arms, ammuni- 
tion, or food. 

“Yes, at once, sir.” 

“Good. What I want you 
for is this. This man here,” 
he indicated the swashbuckler, 
“has escaped from a convoy 
which has been held up—pos- 
sibly captured by now. Eleven 
miles away, you said, I think?” 

“Oh, ja , yes, sir.” 

The Honble. Aubrey eyed 
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the speaker. For the same 
reasons as the other subaltern 
away out on the outpost line, 
he instinctively distrusted him. 

“He is unshaken in his story 
and quite positive, though I 
can’t get much information or 
detail out of him. He is 
certain that the enemy is in 
force x 

“Yes, very many burghers, 
Commandant,” interrupted this 
bearer of good news. 

“Just come in here a min- 
ute,” continued the Command- 
ant to Fitten, leading the way 
into his office,—also the Tele- 
graph Office and Intelligence 
Bureau,—where a pallid officer 
in a great-coat was struggling 
with numerous telegrams at an 
ink-stained table. The Com- 
mandant turned to him— 

“What do you think of it, 
Thicknesse? Have you any 
news of a loose commando 
prowling round?” 

“None, sir,” was the reply as 
the speaker wearily licked his 
thumb and flipped through the 
bundle of forms. 

“What are the De 
‘finals’ ?” 

“T have him located to-day at 
Winburg, Ladybrand, Boshof, 
Ventersburg——” 

“Oh, then this is very likely 
he at last.” Turning to Fitten, 
he continued: ‘“ Well, there it 
is. I believe this man. He is 
hustled; but these Afrikander 
fellows are pretty shrewd, and 
don’t get panicky for nothing. 
You must take your company 
out. If the convoy are still 
keeping their end up, chip in 
and try and take the enemy in 
the rear or flank; I will send 
out a company of infantry to 
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reinforce you. If the convoy 
is scuppered, follow hard, get 
into touch and make them 
fight. Hang on to them, and, 
whatever happens, prevent 
them from getting away with 
the waggons. Shoot animals— 
do anything. If we have lost 
the convoy, they, at any rate, 
shall not keep it. These sup- 
plies would be a godsend to 
them. To-morrow I will get 
some mounted reinforcements 
to you somehow. Do you 
understand—you’re to get out 
and stick to the waggons at 
all costs.” 

“Yes, sir,” with hesitation. 

“ What’s the matter? Surely 
you're not——?” 

“Yes, I am, sir.” 

The senior stared. 

“You see, sir, I don’t like 
the cut of that man’s jib. I— 
I think it is a plant. What is 
his corps?” 

“The Oudtshoorn Fighting 
Mounted—no, Mounted Fight- 
ing Scouts.” 

“T don’t believe it: never 
heard of it. It is a put-up 
job.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“T think this is a burgher 
in a khaki suit sent in with a 
cock-and-bull yarn to get our 
mounted force out into an 
ambush.” 

“No. I thought of that at 
once; but a convey should be 
near here now, passing up. I 
don’t think that that is the 
case.” 

“Tf not, it is quite possible 
that it is an effort to get part 
of the small garrison away on 
a wild-goose chase and to then 
attack the place.” 

“That I think is much less 
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likely than the other. We 
only have a small garrison, 
but are pretty strong. No, 
I think it is quite genuine. 
However, Ill talk to him 
again.” 

The speaker left the room 
and spent some time in cross- 
examination of the messenger, 
who, perfectly understanding 
the reason of these questions, 
rather lost his head. 

“ May I die, sir, if I do not 
speak the truth!” 

The Colonel - Commanding 
was more impressed by this 
pious wish than was the sub- 
altern, who had followed him. 

“He is all right. He could 
not have answered these ques- 
tions if he were not straight. 
He will guide you. You have 
no time to waste. You know 
what to do; shove along, and 
don’t be too nervous. Good- 
bye! Good luck!” 

There was no more to be 
said. Fitten saluted, and went 
out into the darkness with the 
guide in front of him. 

The party was waiting dis- 
mounted outside the station. 
Their O.C. gave them five 
minutes, nominally to get 
things ready, actually in order 
to make up his own mind. 
Though he was by now used 
to night alarms and excur- 
sions, this special job was a 
poser and required some con- 
sideration. He was not going 
to start out “bald -headed” 
into the night without think- 
ing over all possible contin- 
gencies and making up his 
plan of campaign beforehand. 
For him the days of rushing 
ahead first and thinking after- 
wards were over. He had 
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been in the “incident” with 
his late captain, when the 
latter had been killed, and he 
now preferred to see his way. 
One matter he could settle out 
of hand was to arrange for the 
guide. He sent for the bugler, 
who was mounted, and made 
the Afrikander mount also. 

“See this man, Bugler 
Bragges? He is our guide,” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Tie his horse to yours with 
the reim.” 

“Tie ’is ’orse to mine, sir?” 


“Yes. Done that?” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir.” 

“Now, he may be on the 
crooked, a spy—” the com- 


mencement of Theron’s protest 
was cut short by a wave of the 
hand,—“ who is going to lead 
us into a trap.” 

With that lack of judiciality 
which is so common and so 
sad a blot on the fairness of 
war, the bugler eyed the guide 
as if he had already committed 
this crime. Fitten continued: 
“In case he means to, I want 
you both to grasp that he is 
going to be the first man to 
die. Understand ?” 

“QO yes, sir,” replied the 
worthy bugler with an air of 
cheerful butchery, reaching out 
towards a man close behind 
him as he added, ‘Lend us 
your sticker, Joey!” 

“No,” said Fitten. ‘Take 
my revolver. Can you shoot 
with a revolver?” 

“ Never ’ad one in me ’and 
before, sir.” 

“ Doesn’t matter. You won't 
have long-range shooting. Take 
it in your right hand, keep the 
guide on your left. Point it at 
him—closer, touch him nearly. 
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That’s right; now you can’t 
miss. Get my orders clear 
now, for if anything should hap- 
pen, I can give you none. If 
you hear distant firing, don’t 
shoot. If you hear sudden 
close firing, don’t stop to find 
out whether it is at us or not, 
shoot the guide at once. You 
have six shots, mind.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

As he said this Bragges’s 
fingers were already fidgeting 
round and inside the trigger- 
guard of the revolver. Not 
only was he a bugler of merit, 
but he was also a devoted per- 
former on a soul - destroying 
instrument called the cornet-a- 
piston, and as he sat in the 
dim light of the station lamps, 
the involuntary play of his two 
first fingers round the trigger 
of the weapon showed persistent 
practice at trills. An onlooker 
could only pray that it was 
not loaded, for the fingering 
of the musician was harrowing 
—especially to Theron. 

“QO but, captain, may I die 
if I amn——” 

“You will, if you are,” was 
the unsympathetic reply. 

“But, Allermachte! look at 
his fingers.” 

“ Bragges, take your fingers 
out of the trigger-guard. Don’t 
put your finger in till you want 
to fire. I don’t want you to 
shoot him by accident.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“But, Captain, he may 
stumble.” 

“ That’s your luck.” 
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The unhappy Theron groan- 
ed. It would at any time have 
annoyed him to see this oafish 
treatment of firearms. It was 
now agony. He had not bar- 
gained for this, and had indeed 
jumped from the frying-pan 
into the fire! 

“Bragges,—say over your 
orders.” 

“Press the muzzle agin ’is 
ribs, sir, an’ if any one fires 
close, shoot the blight,— beg 
pardon—the guide, I should 
say, sir.” 

“And don’t let him go with- 
out orders from me.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

It was Bragges’s great day. 


‘Fair bugler, execrable cornet- 
‘player, honest, worthy soldier, 


he had been through many 
exciting times since he left his 
home at Hoxton; but this beat 
all! He rose to the occasion. 
Cocking his head on one side, 
he protruded his chin, stuck his 
face almost into the other’s, 
and said in a whisper of villain- 
ous ferocity, which smacked of 
the “ Brit.”: “Hi, you! Any 
monkey tricks an’ you’re my 
meat. Straight!” 

The other did not reply,— 
he was quite hypnotised by 
the muzzle of the revolver to 
which he was trying to slew 
himself sideways. 

That being comfortably fixed 
up, while the men were tighten- 
ing girths, rebuckling straps, 
and looking to magazines, the 
subaltern paced up and down— 
thinking. 
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‘*Same shootin’ wild at the end o’ the night, 
Same flyin’ tackle an’ same messy fight, 


7 . . . . . 
Same ugly ’iccup an’ same ’orrid squeal, 
When it’s too dark to see an’ it’s too late to feel, 


He did think — furiously. 
Presuming, firstly, that Theron 
was a bogus messenger, the al- 
ternatives of the enemy’s action 
appeared to be as follows :— 

If there really were a convoy, 
and the Boers had attacked it, 
they might wish to increase 
their bag, and might have sent 
in a messenger with the news 
as a bait to lead more “khakis” 
into a trap. If there really 
were no convoy, they might 
still have sent in the message 
in order to capture the only 
mounted men in Donkerstad, 
and so obtain rifles, ammuni- 
tion, and remounts, or else they 
might wish merely to get the 
M.I. away, and thus weaken 
the garrison by its most sea- 
soned soldiers before they at- 
tacked the place. Fitten quite 
felt what a thorn his M.I., con- 
tinually prowling about under 
its energetic commander, must 
have been in the enemy’s side. 
The burghers were very shrewd, 
and knew the nature and rep- 
utation of every regiment in 
South Africa, They had plenty 
of sympathisers now living in 
houses in Donkerstad, and 
probably even knew Fitten’s 
Christian name,—even that he 
had lost his hat! The town- 
ship, though of no great stra- 
tegic importance, would be a 
considerable prize. It con- 
tained a large depdt of stores 
and a rebuilt railway bridge 
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within its defences—an easily 
destructible bridge of timber. 
Therefore, if the messenger was 
what Fitten termed—with his 
knowledge of Hindustani—a 
banow, an ambush was to be 
expected in any case, anywhere 
beyond the outpost line. That 
was clear. 

If, on the other hand, Theron 
were genuine, and the news 
that he had brought were true, 
the convoy might by now have 
been captured, and be trekking 
away anywhere, or might still 
be holding out. In either case, 
Fitten judged that the great 
De Wet, or any of the local 
“fighting parsons,’—none of 
them beginners,— would not 
have neglected to place a de- 
tached commando on the road 
from the nearest garrison, to 
act as a surprise-packet for 
any attempt at relief. 

Under any circumstances, 
therefore, it seemed that he 
must expect to run into more 
than a posse of the Brethren 
laying specially for him. That 
was the first thing to look for, 
and from bitter experience he 
knew the value of surprise and 
position as compared with mere 
bravery! But that was not the 
end. Supposing he did meet 
sudden opposition, he could not 
retire and wait for dawn. He 
must push on at once, at 
all costs,—‘“‘brush opposition 
aside” is the picturesque ex- 
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pression,—and try to catch up 
a possibly mythical convoy. 
“Brother” had very likely 
already made a Little Slam. 
He only needed one more trick 
to make a Grand one. 

To best meet an ambush en- 
tailed extension — dispersion ; 
but on such a night that was 
impossible. Once his party 
extended, or even got into line, 
they would in ten minutes be 
as good as scattered all over 
the centre of Africa from Wal- 
fisch Bay to Basutoland, and 
would soon be shooting into 
each other. Once they scat- 
tered, also, the Honourable 
Aubrey would cease to be com- 
manding- officer,—he would be 
a unit of a company, simply a 
man with a rifle like any other. 
No; for any coherent action, he 
must, in spite of possible am- 
bushes, keep his party together 
until forced to separate. Then 
every man must act for himself 
and must know what to do. 
Could he trust them to act 
on their own? He looked up 
as they stood there busy with 
last touches, stamping, chafling, 
and grousing. They were, on 
the whole, a good lot of men, 
now almost veterans. Officer 
and men knew each other 
pretty well, for they had 
proved one another more than 
once. 

Time was up. He got nearly 
all the men round him in a 
circle, and explained the main 
object of the night’s work,— 
what they might expect to 
meet on the way. His final 
words were— 

‘Remember, if we are not 
attacked, there is to be no ex- 
tension until I give the order. 
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I will give orders as usual. If 
we are attacked, open out a bit 
at once without orders. Don’t 
dismount to shoot; but gallop, 
gallop like hell, straight over 
the Boers. Stop for no one or 
nothing. Men who come down 
and lose their horses must lie 
and fire at the flash, to help the 
others. If I get through, I shall 
pull up about a mile beyond 
the enemy and keep blowing 
the whistle. If you hear it, 
rally towards it. If you don’t 
hear it, don’t wait; collect to- 
gether and try and find the 
convoy. If itis trekking away, 
hang on till morning, then kill 
all the animals. Section com- 
manders will try and collect 
groups of men round them and 
take command. Do you all 
understand ?” 

‘Please, sir, how must we 
know who ’as got the convoy?” 

“Tf it is trekking away, it is 
almost sure to be the Boers, 
but you must find out for 
certain by daylight. Once 
mere, remember: If we are 
fired on—no orders—act on 
your own; I shall be some- 
where towards the rear, and 
will follow you.” 

Fitten was beyond the stage 
of unnecessarily taking the 
imaginary post of danger un- 
less it were also the post of 
greatest utility. In the present 
case, the first man to charge 
was no braver than the last, 
and the last could gather 
better from behind what was 


happening. 
“Prepare tomount. Mount. 
Fours right. Walk march!” 


and the little column jingled 
off towards the outpost line. 
They were soon on the open 
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veldt, and without any words 
fell into a trot, picking it up 
from the front. Ahead was the 
advanced “point” of the sub- 
altern, the guide, the bugler, 
and two men. Behind, there 
were connecting files just with- 
in earshot of each other, right 
back to the main body some 
two hundred yards behind. 
After the start the commander 
fell back towards the rear. 

The column jogged on, 
squelch, squelch in the wet 
darkness, As they advanced, 
the soft thuds of hoofs, the 
jingle of bits and of stirrups 
touching, were the only sounds 
to be heard. Eyes were blurred 
by rain, even ears were filled 
with icy drops, while bridle 
hands became numb with cold. 
Still they went on without halt 
and without check ; now breast- 
ing a slight rise, now descending 
a gentle hollow, the inequality 
of the ground only observable 
from the pace of the horses and 
the change in balance. Then 
there was a check. Like the 
trucks of a long goods train 
coming to a stop, the various 
sections of fours were pulled up 
by running into the section 
in front. Was it something 
ahead? Had the guide gone 
astray? Had the No, it 
was only a small spruit, now 
swollen with rain, and soon the 
rear of the column was closing 
up again in a sloppy canter. 

Fitten had done his best to 
prepare for every contingency, 
had taken all possible measures 
to ensure success, still it was 
a risky venture, and he was 
nervous—not with the nervous- 
ness of a jumpy man or coward, 
but with that born of know- 
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ledge and bitter experience, 
Any creature less irresponsible 
than a monkey or less sluggish 
than an oyster would have— 
ought to have—been nervous, 
All the eggs were in one basket, 
and there was not a man there 
who did not realise it: to be 
massed together is the worst 
thing in case of an ambush, 
By that stage of the war every 
errand boy at home who 
stopped to read the war news 
from the bits of newspaper in 
which the chops were wrapped, 
could have told as much as this, 
Still, under the circumstances, 
it was the only way. No night- 
marches, with their attendant 
difficulties of time, space, and 
direction, and their sickening 
suspense, are pleasant, and this 
was by no means Fitten’s first ; 
but so far his side had always 
hoped to hold the trump-card 
—surprise. In this case it was 
odds en the enemy surprising 
them. It seemed rather hope- 
less—like walking into a trap. 
Still the Commandant was ab- 
solutely right—it had to be 
tried. He could not sit quiet 
while a convoy was being 
scuppered within a few miles. 
To wait till morning would 
have been too late. 

Fitten was listening—listen- 
ing all he could for a single 
report. Well he knew that 
solitary shot, followed by the 
hoarse shouts of “‘ Schiet kerl, 
schiet,” and then the hellish 
outburst of the Mausers all 
round. Once experienced, the 
recollection of these sounds 
does not die. Was it coming? 
When was it coming? If 
things would only begin! 

There was a sharp rattle 
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ahead, and a nervous move- 
ment all down the ranks—a 
spontaneous movement that 
could be felt, not seen or heard. 
Fitten’s heart leaped. It was 
only the iron-shod hoofs of the 
leading files ringing out sud- 
denly on a rocky outcrop in the 
veldt. No word was said 
aloud, but the leader was not 
the only man who experienced 
a hot wave of revulsion when 
the cause of the sound was 
recognised. 

He thought of the gallop 
towards the enemy; the mad 
rush ; the shouts; the whistle 
and smack of the bullets; the 
terrified animals shying off the 
flashes of the rifles as they got 
close, some—especially the Ar- 
gentines—refusing and turning 
round; then the efforts at a 
concentration on the other side ; 
the hunt for the convoy; the 
dragging fight and the long- 
drawn butchery of the cattle. 
How was it going to end for 
them? Would they be cut off? 
Not that that worried him 
much, provided that he suc- 
ceeded in his job of stopping 
the convoy. 

He thought of what would 
happen if they got too close to 
the enemy’s trap to open out 
in time, and were caught in 
column by a cross-fire. Stellen- 
bosch for him! Scare head- 
lines in all the papers at home! 
“Another regrettable  inci- 
dent!” “When will our 
officers learn sense?” ‘ When 
will they take their profession 
seriously?” He had quite 
recently smelt the railway, and 
had browsed on old papers and 


knew the gush by heart. 
Letters of advice from half the 
quidnunes in England, “ Pater- 
familias,” “Taxpayer,” ‘“Con- 
stant Reader,” and “ Briton.” 
How he would like to have 
“Constant Reader” ahead to 
guide now, and “Taxpayer” 
alongside himself to advise! 

He had plenty of time to 
cogitate, for on and on they 
jogged, and nothing happened. 
They must have come miles by 
this time, and the noise that 
they were making seemed 
enough to wake the dead. How 
his fingers ached! Curse the 
convoy for getting into a mess. 
Curse the commando that got 
it into a mess! 

There was a check. The 
force was halting! He rode 
forward and met one of the 
“point,” who was passing 
down the column, whispering 
hoarsely, “Mr Fitten! Mr 
Fitten !” 

“Here. What is it?” 

“The bugler says as the 
guide says as we are near the 
convoy now, sir. It’s over the 
fur rise.” 

At last! So far so good! 
Convoy or no convoy, this was 
not an ambush. He rode ahead 
and, by cannoning into the 
bugler, almost short - circuited 
the shivering guide’s earthly 
career. 

“ Arsty! there; ’oo are you 
shovin’? Beg pardon, sir— 
\ 

“Well, Theron, what is it?” 

“T am almost certain that 
the convoy is over the next 
rise—eh ?” 

“Was it in a hollow?” 
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“ Yes, about half a mile from 
here. We had better dismount 
and walk on—eh?” 

Fitten was not yet entirely 
trustful, but there was no 
danger in this. The party was 
dismounted, the horses collected 
in the charge of about ten 
men. In spite of the dangers 
of lecturing, it was imperative 
that all should know what was 
going to happen, for the 
chances of misunderstanding, 
of some dreadful mistake, were 
many on such a night. As it 
was impossible to make the 
whole company hear without 
shouting, he collected the ser- 
geants. 

“The convoy may be beyond 
the next rise. Remember we 
don’t yet know who has got it. 
We shall all go forward on 
foot, extended, to the bottom of 
the next rise. The company 
will wait there while I go 
forward to reconnoitre. While 
you are there, explain to your 
sections exactly what is going 
to happen, and wait a mess- 
age sent back from me. Fix 
bayonets before you start. 
That clear?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Colour-sergeant, when you 
get my message to advance, 
collect the company to single 
rank and take it up to the top 
of the rise, where I shall leave 
aman. Then try and find out 
where the convoy is by listen- 
ing,— you will probably see 
nothing. The whole of you 
will lie down and wait quietly. 
I may come back or send back. 
If I do not, lie where you 
are till dawn, and can see 
where and what the convoy is. 
If it is in the Boers’ hands, 
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extend all along behind the 
hill, and start off shooting the 
animals. Got that?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Horse-holders will follow to 
the foot of the hill—this side, 
If they hear real firing begin, 
they will lead as many horses 
as they can in the direction of 
Donkerstad; the others will 
follow. Repeat my orders, 
Sergeant Geoffrey; the others 
listen.” 

After correcting one or two 
matters of detail, Fitten was 
satisfied that he was under- 
stood. The company extended 
and stumbled forward over ant- 
hills and stones towards the 
foot of the rise, where it halted. 
Fitten, with the guide, the 
bugler, and two men, crawled 
up to the top. Here the guide 
placed his haud on the officer’s 
arm, seized his hand and 
stretched it down below to- 
wards the hollow—‘ They are 
there, captain ; listen!” 

He could see nothing, but 
between his heart-beats, for 
they had squirmed up quickly, 
Aubrey heard the grunts, snorts, 
and squeals of mules and the 


rattle of chains. It was a 
convoy. 

“Bragges, give me my re- 
volver. Loose the guide. 
Theron, I am _ sorry — it 


couldn’t be helped,” were his 
words. 

“ All right, Captain.” 

“Do you think the Boers 
have got it?” 

“Tt doesn’t look like it; but 
I don’t know how the small 
escort could have beaten off 
an attack.” 

“Well, I’m going down to 
see, Theron, you come with 
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me. One of you two men— 
who are you?” 

“Jones, sir. Weekes, sir.” 

“Jones, fix your bayonet, 
and come along. Weekes, 
stand up here till the com- 
pany comes up, as a point. 
Bragges, you go and tell the 
colour-sergeant to bring it up 
here. 

“ Jones, listen. As soon as 
the company is here, we will 
crawl down and discover who 
has the convoy. I shall find a 
sleeping man and jump on him. 
You stand by with the bayonet. 
If he speaks English, all right! 
If he speaks Dutch, give it 
him. We don’t want any 
trouble or noise. Don’t stick 
me in the dark, mind.” 

“ No, sir.” 

After a few minutes, with 
much stumbling and some 
whispering, the little force 
panted up to the top of the 
rise, Fitten again explained 
the direction to the colour- 
sergeant, then he and the two 
men started to crawl silently 
down the slope. They were 
soon among the waggons with- 
out challenge. There was no 
ery of “ Halt, who goes there?” 
no cry of “ Wies da?” as they 
stumbled over cooking - pots, 
over harness, over gear, Fin- 
ally, the officer butted a mule 
which squealed and cow-kicked 
him on the shoulder. Still no 
challenge! Jones was now 
holding the tail of his senior’s 
“British warm,” and the two 
were squirming about almost 
on all fours. They heard a 
human snore, and Fitten’s spur 
caught in some object just 
behind a waggon. He stooped 
gently and felt it. It was a 
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man’s foot! Unluckily the 
owner was right under the 
body of the waggon, out of 
the rain, not a very conveni- 
ent position for—Jones. 

‘Jones, give me your hand. 
Feel this foot. When I give 
the word, you pull on this leg, 
I'll pull the other, and we'll 
yank this fellow into the open. 
Wait till you get the word, 
then heave and stand by with 
the bayonet.” 

As he softly groped about 
for the other leg, scruples 
crossed his mind. It was dirty, 
murderous work! But it had 
to be done. 

|“ Heave!” 

With a vicious tug a heavy 
man was dragged on his back 
from under the shelter of the 
waggon. Like a flash, and 
with a neatness which spoke 
well for his practice in the old 
mauling game which he used 
to play under the great elms 
of Rugby Close, this “ gently- 
nurtured sprig of England’s 
bluest,” as the local paper had 
described the Honourable Au- 
brey Fitten when he came of 
age, was all over his man. 
There was a whistling grunt, 
for, with a foul dexterity, 
never learned, we hope, at 
Rugby, the gently - nurtured 
one had contrived at the same 
moment to wind the sleeper 
with his right knee, and to get 
both of his hands, thumbs 
meeting, firmly round his neck. 
He then rolled on to the 
mud on one side to clear the 
way for Jones. That worthy 
knelt down, felt the heaving 
body, then stood, arms reversed, 
with the bayonet’s point touch- 
ing it. 
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“Don’t shout, or you’re a 
dead man,” whispered the senior 
assassin somewhat superfluous- 
ly perhaps, and both awaited 
the first utterance of the 
sleeper. Were it Dutch ! 
War is not nice, and no one 
knew how many burghers were 
round. 

The tension was prolonged, 
for when a man is well winded, 
it does not matter whether his 
native tongue be Turkish, Taal, 
or Telugu, his first utterances 
will sound the same. The 
prostrate one had been well 
winded. This had its dangers. 
To the private, who was no 
scholar of Dutch, the stertor- 
ous wheezes that came from 
the gaping mouth sounded 
much like that guttural tongue. 
His superior luckily guessed 
as much and said, “ Wait for 
my word.” He then separated 
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his thumbs the fraction of an 
inch and whispered again— 
almost affectionately: “If 
you shout, you are a dead 
man !” 

A few more chokings, then 
in a voice, husky, but unmis- 
takable, came the sign— 

‘Who the hell are you?” 

These five words were 
enough. The officer got up; 
the private ordered arms with 
guilty promptness, hoping that 
the speaker had not felt the 
point. 

So far, so good. The attack 
had evidently been beaten off, 
and Fitten, once the tension 
was relaxed, felt some com- 
punction for the way he had 
treated his late victim. Being 
a perfect gentleman, his amende 
was as ample as it was prompt. 
“Tt’s all right—I am an officer. 
Get up.” 


III. 


‘* Hush ye, hush ye, little pet ye, 
Hush ye, hush ye, do not fret ye, 
The Black Douglas shall not get ye.” 


Let us after this moment of 
intense suspense hark back 
some three hours to this same 
spot, at a time when the long 
straggling convoy had but 
recently outspanned for the 
night in the hellow on the 
veldt. 

Except for the noise of the 
animals and the guttural click- 
ing which represented the 
whispered conversation of the 
Kaffirs, the convey was quite 
silent. At the end of a waggon, 
cheerfully swinging his legs, 
sat a man buried in a long 


—Old Border Lullaby. 


cavalry cloak. It was rain- 
ing in gusts, but No. 35,721, 
Trooper Ablett of the Oudt- 
shoorn Mounted Fighting 
Scouts, ex-donkey-man of a 
tramp steamer, ex-cyanide 
hand of the “Deep Deep” 
of the Dumpers G.M. Com- 
pany, was fairly well covered, 
and, as he would have ex- 
pressed it, did not “give a 
d—n” for the rain, The con- 
voy was outspanned for the 
night, and he had earned an- 
other five bob. Not that he 
thought only of money, but 
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there it was,—he was a dollar 
to the good. He had also fed, 
having but recently finished his 
evening meal of coffee, biscuit, 
and trek-ox. That was the 
trouble! The coffee was not 
good, and though no epicure, 
he didn’t hanker after ration 
biscuit ; but it was the trek-ox 
that worried him. They had 
been forced to shoot one of 
their animals, and the meat 
had that day been issued as a 
treat—fresh meat instead of the 
everlasting preserved ration. 
Now Ablett sorely needed the 
attentions of a dental surgeon, 
and found the stringiness of 
the daily bully-beef bad enough; 
but the so-called treat was far 
worse. He sat clinking his 
rusty spurs together to the 
refrain of the popular song 
he was humming, all the time 
thoughtfully exploring his 
mouth with a stem of grass, 
for toothpicks were not items 
of the “ Vocabulary of stores” 
kept in ordnance depdts. What 
the Boer winkels! had once 
stocked, he could not tell 
—the war had been going 
on too long. Of a cheerful, 
irresponsible disposition, noth- 
ing worried him much, and his 
present and quite new occupa- 
tion of “fighting, scouting ” 
trooper came all in the day’s 
work. He had been many 
things on the Rand and in 
other parts of the world, and 
took things as they came. He 
was drawing his dollar a-day, 
with free skoff ;? was a mounted 
man now on escort duty; the 
life was pretty free, and there 
was every chance of a scrap, 


for there were many rumours 
of De Wet raiding and burning 
between the Orange and the 
Vaal. He was happy enough, 
and saw no trouble “sticking 
out.” The one fly in the am- 
ber of his present content was 
the absence of a daily issue of 
toothpicks. 

His occupation kept him busy 
for some time. When he had 
finally settled matters to his 
satisfaction, he pulled a pipe 
of exaggerated dimensions from 
one pocket, spooned up half a 
handful of powdered “Megalies- 
burg”’® from another, and with 
a muttered, “ Zkona trek-ox,” 
lit up. Happening, in the 
flickering blaze of the match, 
to notice his rifle lying in the 
end of the waggon, it suddenly 
flashed across his mind that an 
hour ago he had sat down with 
the intention of cleaning it. 
He had fired a few shots at 
buck during the day’s trek, 
and had intended to borrow 
oil- bottle and pull- through, 
which he no longer possessed, 
from a comrade and do the job, 
but now it was so late. Every- 
one seemed asleep. Ginger Tigg 
was under the next waggon. 
He would try him. . 

“Ginger! I say, Ginger— 
eh?” No answer. 

“T say, Ginger !” 

“Hullo. What’s that?” in 
a sleepy grunt. 

“Have you got an oil-bottle 
and a pull-through?” 

“Go to ! Ikona!l” was 
the surly reply. 

That was the limit! He was 
not looking for trouble, and 
was certainly not going to 
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crawl round in the rain, wak- 
ing up men to be sworn at. 
The captain was not likely 
to inspect arms before they 
reached Donkerstad in the 
morning, and then there would 
be the wealth of an ordnance 
store to draw upon. He took 
up the rifle and sniffed at it. 
He could not see the fouling, 
but, by Gum! he could smell 
it—it had been in some hours. 
Now the regulations lay down 
very clearly and definitely how 
firearms should be cleaned. 
Though he had never read 
these instructions, had never 
seen the book, had never even 
heard of Hythe, Ablett knew a 
thing or two, and one thing 
he well realised was that the 
longer a rifle remains dirty the 
more the barrel becomes eaten 
away. He had a brilliant idea. 
He would blow out the old foul- 
ing with a shot or two, and the 
result of his fresh shots would 
only remain for a few hours 
before the weapon was cleaned. 
Better two foulings of short 
duration than one of long 
standing. After all, he was 
not without some ideas on the 
erosive action of the products 
of combustion of the nitro- 
cellulose compounds, though 
they were perhaps more the 
children of laziness than of 
scientific knowledge. 

He got down from his seat, 
looked round the invisible 
horizon for some mark at 
which to aim, saw nothing, 
put up his gun and fired two 
shots ‘“‘rapid” into the night. 
The echoes had not died away 
before there were oaths and 
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shouts of “ What’s up?” 
“Where are they?” “Hurry 
up there?” and the clicking 
of cut-offs being opened, as 
half a dozen men came dodg- 
ing up. Artistic, and instruct- 
ive even to the ex-donkey- 
man, ex-cyanider, was the 
language he heard when the 
cause of the alarm was fully 
made known. When the ser- 
geant finally stumbled over the 
dissel-boom! of the waggon on 
to the little group, there was 
much talk of “making pris- 
oners,” reports to the captain. 
However the alarm was not 
generally taken up—the shots 
had been fired from the lee end 
of the convoy, and not much 
harm had been done. With 
Irregulars many highly ir- 
regular things occur, and such 
a trifling incident was quickly 
forgotten. Soon peace reigned 
over the outspan, and the 
tattoo of the rain from the 
waggon roofs was once more 
only broken by the clank of 
chains and the scuffling and 
snorts of the mules. 

But, unknown to the sleep- 
ing force, a man was now far 
on his way “ploughing the 
lonely furrow” towards Don- 
kerstad, laden with terrible 
news, for though no one in the 
convoy close by had been much 
perturbed by the rifle - shots, 
there was one not so callous— 
our friend [Frickie Theron, 
trooper in the same “ push” as 
Ablett. 

About the same time that 
his comrade was worrying over 
the partiality of meat fibre for 
his dental interstices as a rest- 
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ing - place, Theron was seated 
on an anthill on the far side of 
the slight rise, down wind of 
the bivouac, within hearing of 
the convoy, and some half mile 
away. He was sitting huddled 
up in his “British warm” in 
the lee of his horse, which 
stood tail up-wind, shivering 
above him. The two were 
quite alone in the night, and 
the beast, seeking sympathy, 
slewed round gradually, and 
nosed about till its hairy 
muzzle was resting on its 
master’s shoulder. He got up 
in response to this token of 
comradeship, and leaning over 
the animal’s neck, patted it. 
He stood thus for a long time 
stroking the hogged mane. 
As his hand passed to and fro, 
a@ shower of fine spray was 
flung from the bristles into his 
face. It tickled him, and in 
a way relieved the tension. 
Frickie was nervous to-night. 

By no means backward in 
facing danger as a rule, and 
by no means one of the white- 
livered brigade, there were at 
present special reasons why he, 
an Afrikander of Dutch ex- 
traction, who had elected to 
fight for the British, should 
feel uncomfortable. They were 
crossing the favourite hunt- 
ing- ground of the redoubt- 
able Christian De Wet, also 
Theron’s own district, and it 
would be specially awkward to 
be captured here, above all by 
De Wet. Theron did not par- 
ticularly wish to meet any 
Boers at the moment. To 
paraphrase the reply, now 
classic from Table Bay to 
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the Zambezi, of the Peruvian 
Smaus! when invited to go 
out hunting lions—“He had 
not lost any.” Against British, 
French, German, Swede, Russ, 
or Turk he would not have 
cared a button; but against 
De Wet in his own country, 
he did care. 

He was mounted orderly on 
duty. Not altogether scout, 
not altogether sentry, he was 
simply placed at some distance 
from the convoy in order to be 
in a position to ride off to the 
nearest garrison or post and 
give the alarm in case of attack. 
A convoyis an amorphous mass, 
as helpless and slow as a garden 
slug, but, unluckily, without its 
unattractiveness. Without a 
large escort, which is waste of 
fighting men, it is dependent 
on extraneous assistance for 
defence, and is therefore a curse 
and a source of anxiety to every 
commander within whose area 
it drags its tempting, helpless 
length. This convoy, though a 
large one, had a very small 
escort: besides a few Army 
Service Corps non - commis- 
sioned officers, there were some 
thirty odd of the O.F.MLS. 

Theron had done this job 
before ;—not that he liked it, 
though it suited his present 
frame of mind—but he was the 
local expert, and was supposed 
to know his way across country 
in the dark. Many hours had 
he spent alone on the veldt, 
and as he stood there making 
much of his horse, his own 
guerilla instincts told him 
what a splendid night it was 
for a night attack. Not 
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sufficiently rough to impede 
trekking in a known district, 
it was cold and rainy enough 
to keep every garrison snugly 
under cover and to obscure 
an advance, and windy enough 
to drown all but the near- 
est sounds—altogether a very 
likely night. 

Suddenly the report of a rifle 
sounded from the direction of 
the convoy. Theron started, 
as did his mount. He seized 
the reins and unslung his 
rifle. 

Was it fancy? No, for his 
horse had heard it and had 
whinnied. * Pick - pock ” — 
again the report rang out, 
and with a smack something 
hit an anthill on the rise just 
above him and sang off wail- 
ing into the darkness, “At 
him, too! Allermachte!” 

That settled it. Two shots 
in succession was the alarm 
signal. There was no more 
hesitation. In a trice he was 
in the saddle galloping smartly 
down a slight hollow towards 
Donkerstad, parallel to, but 
not on, the main track: that 
would be certainly watched by 
a detached party to cut off 
messages for relief. After 
going a mile, the danger zone 
crossed, he turned on to the 
track, pulling up into a loping 
canter. 

As he rode the first mile he 
fancied that he heard a regular 
fusillade faintly coming down 
wind towards him. As he 
slowed down this gradually 
got fainter: when he ceased 
galloping the firing had died 
away in the distance. But in 
his excitement Theron had for- 
gotten to make allowance for 
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the thudding of hoofs, the 
walloping of his bandolier, and 
the rattle of the biscuits 
against the ration-tin in his 
haversack. 

He did not draw rein till a 
few dim lights in the distance 
warned him of the nearness of 
the outposts and barbed wire 
of the township. It was not 
until he heard the voice of the 
sentry from Bonnie Scotland 
that he drew up. With what 
sort of welcome we know. 


But to return to the Honour- 
able Aubrey. The recumbent 
figure slowly rose and began to 
feel its throat with both hands, 

“Who are you?” 

“Number four ought six 
double five two, Staff-Sergeant 


Sutler, A.S.C.” 

“Yes, yes. What is this 
convoy?” 

“Captain Limas’s, to Vereen- 
iging.” 

“Have you beaten them 
off?” 

‘Beaten who off?” 

“Why, man alive, the 
enemy !” 

“Enemy? What enemy, 
sir?” 


Fitten was stupefied. Could 
this fat slug of a man have 
slept through the fight? He 


dismissed the idea. ‘“ Haven’t 
you been attacked?” 
“ Attacked? N-a-a-o-w!” 


Fitten’s mind at once revert- 
ed to poor little Donkerstad, 
now undermanned and pro- 
bably in danger. One more 
question would settleit. “Then 
why the devil did you send ina 
messenger to ask for help?” 

Now this was not correct. 
The officer commanding the 
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convoy was the only person to 
whom such a question should 
have been addressed; but 
Fitten’s mind was set on 
weightier matters than eti- 
quette. It was a mistake 
nevertheless, and the aggrieved 
‘“non-com.” was not slow io 

erceive it. As he resettled his 
double chin he began to think of 
his dignity and the respect due 
to his position. He was not one 
of your touchy men; but still, 
for a staff-sergeant of his seni- 
ority to be heavily mauled, 
winded, and half-throttled be- 
fore a private, who he could 
feel was grinning, was distinctly 
ruffling. He replied in that 
tone of injured reproach so well 
known to junior officers who 
have unwittingly committed a 
faux pas. 

“We've sent no messenger, 
sir—leastways, as far as I am 
aware of. But perhaps the 
commanding officer could tell 
you that better than me, sir.” 

“Fetch him.” 

Fitten had grasped the sense 
of the other’s words, but not 
the implied reproof nor the 
aggrieved tone. He had, more- 
over, made matters worse by 
sending for his senior officer. 

Then his second theory was 
right! That brute was a spy 
after all, and had led them out 
on @ wild-goose chase! He 
looked round for the guide, but 
in vain. He called his name 
with like success, and derived 
little comfort when Private 
Jones tactfully remarked—‘“I 
ain’t seen him since we started 
to crawl, sir. Just after you 
give the order to loose him, 
sir!” Possibly Donkerstad 
was now sacked and burned! 
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It was sickening to be fooled 
like this: more sickening that 
the man who had done it should 
be free! But Fitten was prac- 
tical, and dragged his thoughts 
back to the circumstances in 
which he was placed. First, it 
was necessary to collect his 
own men, who were all waiting 
up above. What if some fool 
should begin to fire now? 

He despatched Jones with 
the message, and in the 
course of a few minutes all 
his band were collected round 
him. His first inquiry was 
for the bugler. 

‘Where is the guide?” 

“°K went orf as soon as you 
ordered me to loose him. I 
thought ’e was with you, sir!” 

No shouts or inquiries pro- 
duced Theron. He preferred 
the chances of De Wet to the 
chances of the trigger-finger 
of Bugler Bragges, and had 
vanished into the night, more 
relieved even than the convoy. 

Before hurrying back to the 
assistance of the township, 
Fitten decided to wait and 
interview the officer in charge. 
The whole thing, culminating 
in the lack of military pre- 
cautions and the absolutely 
undefended state of the con- 
voy, was shameful, and de- 
manded some explanation. In 
the language of the prospector, 
he saw trouble “sticking out.” 

Short in temper, and dishev- 
elled in appearance, was the 
O.C. when he did appear, and 
by no means grateful to his 
would-be rescuers. But such 
is life. Retiring for privacy 
behind a waggon, the two com- 
manders had a short interview. 
After a curt prelude, voices 
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were gradually raised ; the dis- 
cussion lost its discreet and 
official tone, and became a 
straight man-to-man talk of 
a nature which a respect for 
discipline and for ‘‘ conduct be- 
coming, &c.,” precludes from 
repetition, To the soldiers 
standing within earshot, the 
words in season then flung 
about by their superiors were 
perhaps some compensation for 
what they had gone through; 
but to those who did not suffer 
that night they would only 
bring pain,—human nature in 
its arm-chair at home is apt not 
to make allowances for human 
nature under such conditions. 
The interview was as short as 
it was sweet, and the leaders 
parted even more in anger 
than in sorrow. The rescuers 
turned homewards, and on 
the way were nearly fired on 
by a company of infantry— 
their support—which was lying 
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soaked and silent on a small 
rocky outcrop half-way back. 

The empty lobster tin was 
still sadly chattering in the 
midst of the entanglement near 
the sentry’s post, when, at the 
grey of dawn, the very be- 
draggled relief force loomed 
up out of the rain-haze. The 
faces of officers and men were 
not cheerful to look upon, and 
the sentry cursed his own clum- 
siness as his benumbed fingers 
fumbled with the fastenings of 
the barbed-wire gateway. 

The future history student, 
of pedantic and unnecessary 
accuracy, who may wish to 
verify facts and to inquire into 
the just apportionment of cen- 
sure, as recorded in the find- 
ing of the Court which eventu- 
ally assembled, will easily find 
the evidence attached to the 
proceedings carefully guarded 
in the archives of Records, 


F.F.S.A., Base, C.T. 
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DRAKE: AN ENGLISH EPIC. 
BY ALFRED NOYES. 


THE SPANISH ARMADA.—Continued. 


MEANWHILE, as in the gloom he slipped aside 
Along the Spanish ranks, waiting the crash 

Of battle, suddenly Drake became aware 

Of strange sails bearing up into the wind 

Around his right, and thought, “the Armada strives 
To weather us in the dark.’”’ Down went his helm, 
And all alone the little Revenge gave chase, 

Till as the moon crept slowly forth, she stood 
Beside the ghostly ships, only to see 

Bewildered Flemish merchantmen, amazed 

With fears of Armageddon—such vast shrouds 
Had lately passed them on the rolling seas. 

Down went his helm again, with one grim curse 
Upon the chance that led him thus astray ; 

And down the wind the little Revenge once more 
Swept on the trail. Fainter and fainter now 
Glared the red beacons on the British coasts, 
And the wind slackened and the glimmering East 
Greyed and reddened, yet Drake had not regained 
Sight of the ships. When the full glory of dawn 
Dazzled the sea, he found himself alone, 

With one huge galleon helplessly drifting 

A cable’s-length away. Around her prow, 

Nuestra Senora del Rosario, 

Richly emblazoned, gold on red, proclaimed 

The flagship of great Valdes, of the fleet 

Of Andalusia, captain-general. She, 

Last night, in dark collision with the hulks 

Of Spain, had lost her foremast. Through the night 
Her guns, long rank on deadly rank, had kept 
All enemies at bay. Drake summoned her 
Instantly to surrender. She returned 

A scornful answer from the glittering poop 
Where two-score officers crowned the golden sea 
And stained the dawn with blots of richer colour 
Loftily clustered in the glowing sky, 
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Doubleted with cramoisy velvet, wreathed 
With golden chains, blazing with jewelled swords 
And crusted pcignards. ‘‘ What proud haste was this?” 
They asked, glancing at their huge tiers of cannon 
And crowded decks of swarthy soldiery ; 
** What madman in yon cockle-shell defied 
Spain?” 
‘‘ Tell them it is El Draque,” he said, ‘‘ who lacks 
The time to parley; therefore it will be well 
They strike at once, for I am in great haste.” 
There, at the sound of that renownéd name, 
Without a word down came their blazoned flag! 
Like a great fragment of the dawn it lay 
Crumpled upon their decks. . . . 


Into the soft bloom and Italian blue 

Of sparkling, ever-beautiful, Torbay, 

Belted as with warm Mediterranean crags, 

The little Revenge foamed with her mighty prize, 

A prize indeed—not for the casks of gold 

Drake split in the rich sunlight and poured out 
Like dross amongst his men, but in her hold 

Lay many tons of powder, worth their weight 

In rubies now to Britain. Into the hands 

Of swarthy Brixham fishermen he gave 

Prisoners and prize, then—loaded stem to stern 
With powder and shot—their swiftest trawlers flew 
Like falcons following a thunder-cloud 

Behind him, as with crowded sail he rushed 

On England’s trail once more. Like a caged lion 
Drake paced his deck, praying he yet might reach 
The fight in time; and ever the warm light wind 
Slackened. Not till the sun was half-way fallen 
Once more crept out in front those dusky thrones 
Of thunder, heaving on the smooth bright sea 
From North to South with Howard’s clustered fleet 
Like tiny clouds, becalmed, not half a mile 

Behind the Spaniards. For the breeze had failed 
Their blind midnight pursuit; and now attack 
Seemed hopeless. Even as Drake drew nigh, the last 
Breath of the wind sank. One more day had flown, 
Nought was accomplished; and the Armada lay 
Some leagues of golden sea-way nearer now 

To its great goal. The sun went down: the moon 
Rose glittering. Hardly a cannon-shot apart 

The two fleets lay becalmed upon the silver 

Swell of the smooth night-tide. The hour had come 
For Spain to strike. The ships of England drifted 
Helplessly, at the mercy of those great hulks 

Oared by their thousand slaves. 
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Onward they came, 
Swinging suddenly in tremendous gloom 
Over the silver seas. But even as Drake, 
With eyes on fire at last for his last fight, 
Measured the distance ere he gave the word 
To greet it with his cannon, suddenly 
The shining face of the deep began to shiver 
With dusky patches: the doomed English sails 
Quivered and, filling smart from the North-east, 
The little Revenge rushed down their broken line 
Signalling them to follow, and ere they knew 
What miracle had saved them, they all sprang 
Their luff and ran large out to sea. For now 
The Armada lay to windward, and to fight 
Meant to be grappled and overwhelmed; but dark 
Within the mind of Drake, a fiercer plan 
Already had shaped itself. 

“They fly! They fly!” 

Rending the heavens from twice ten thousand throats 
A mighty shout rose from the Spanish Fleet. 
Over the moonlit waves their galleons came 
Towering, crowding, plunging down the wind 
In full chase, while the tempter, Drake, laughed low 
To watch their solid battle-order break 
And straggle. When once more the golden dawn 
Dazzled the deep, the labouring galleons lay 
Scattered by their unequal speed. The wind 
Veered as the sun rose. Once again the ships 
Of England lay to windward. Down swooped Drake 
Where like a mountain the San Marcos heaved 
Her giant flanks alone, having out-sailed 
Her huge companions. Then the sea-winds blazed 
With broad-sides. Two long hours the sea flamed red 
All round her. One by one the Titan ships 
Came surging to her rescue, and met the buffet 
Of battle-thunders, belching iron and flame; 
Nor could they pluck her forth from that red chaos 
Till great Oquendo hurled his mighty prows 
Crashing athwart those thunders, and once more 
Gathered into unshakeable battle-order 
The whole Armada raked the reeking seas. 
Then up the wind the ships of England sheered 
Once more, and one more day drew to its close, 
With little accomplished, half their powder spent, 
And all the Armada moving as of old, 
From sky to sky one heaven-wide zone of storm, 
(Though some three galleons out of all their host 
Laboured woundily) down the darkening Channel. 
And all night long on England’s guardian heights 
The beacons reddened, and all the next long day 
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The impregnable Armada never swerved 
From its tremendous path. In vain did Drake, 
Frobisher, Hawkins, Howard, greatest names 
In all our great sea-history, hover and dart 
Like falcons round the mountainous array. 
Till now, as night fell and they lay abreast 
Of the Isle of Wight, once more the council flag 
Flew from the little Revenge. With iron face 
Thrust close to Howard’s, and outstretched iron arm, 
Under the stars Drake pointed down the coast 
Where the red beacons flared. ‘‘ The shoals,” he hissed, 
‘‘The shoals from Owers to Spithead and the net 
Of channels yonder in Portsmouth Roads. At dawn 
They'll lie to leeward of the Invincible 
Fleet!” 

Swiftly, in mighty sweeping lines Drake set 
Before the council his fierce battle-plan 
To drive the Armada down upon the banks 
And utterly shatter it—stroke by well-schemed stroke 
As he unfolded there his vital plot 
And touched their dead cold warfare into life 
Where plan before was none, he seemed to tower 
Above them, clad with the deep night of stars; 
And those that late would rival knew him now, 
In all his great simplicity, their king, 
One of the gods of battle, England’s Drake, 
A soul that summoned Cesar from his grave, 
And swept with Alexander o’er the deep. 


So when the dawn thro’ rolling wreaths of cloud 
Struggled, and all the waves were molten gold, 
The heart of Spain exulted, for she saw 

The little fleet of England cloven in twain 

As if by some strange discord. A light breeze 
Blew from the ripening East; and, up against it, 
Urged by the very madness of defeat, 

Or so it seemed, one half the British fleet 

Drew nigh, towed by their boats, to challenge the vast 
Tempest-winged heaving citadels of Spain, 

At last to the murderous grapple; while far away 
Their other half, led by the flag of Drake, 

Stood out to sea, as if to escape the doom 

Of that sheer madness, for the light wind now 
Could lend them no such wings to hover and swoop 
As heretofore. Nearer the mad ships came 
Towed by their boats, till now upon their right 
To windward loomed the Fleet Invincible 

With all its thunder-clouds, and on their left 

To leeward, gleamed the perilous white shoals 
With their long level lightnings under the cliffs 
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Of England, from the green glad garden of Wight 
To the Owers and Selsea Bill. Right on they came, 
And suddenly the wrench of thundering cannon 
Shook the vast hulks that towered above them. Red 
Flamed the blue sea between. Thunder to thunder 
Answered, and still the ships of Drake sped out 

To the open sea. Sidonia saw them go, 

Furrowing the deep that like a pale-blue shield 

Lay diamond-dazzled now in the full light. 

Rich was the omen of that day for Spain, 

The feast-day of Sidonia’s patron-saint ! 

And the priests chanted and the trumpets blew 
Triumphantly! A universal shout 

Went skyward from the locust-swarming decks, 

A shout that rent the golden morning clouds 

From heaven to menacing heaven, as castle to castle 
Flew the great battle-signal, and like one range 

Of moving mountains, those almighty ranks 

Swept down upon the small forsaken ships! 

The lion’s brood was in the imperial nets 

Of Rome at last. Onward the mountains came 
With all their golden clouds of sail and flags 

Like streaming cataracts; all their glorious chasms 
And glittering steeps, echoing, re-echoing, 

Calling, answering, as with the herald winds 

That blow the golden trumpets of the morning 
From Skiddaw to Helvellyn. In the midst 

The great San Martin surged with heaven-wide press 
Of proudly billowing sail; and yet once more 
Slowly, solemnly, like another dawn 

Up to her mast-head soared in thunderous gold 

The sacred standard of their last crusade; 

While round a hundred prows that heaved thro’ heaven 
Like granite cliffs, their black wet shining flanks, 
And swept like moving promontories, rolled 

The splendid long-drawn thunders of the foam, 

And flashed the untamed white lightnings of the sea 
Back to a morn unhalyarded of man, 

Back to the unleashed sun and blazoned clouds 

And azure sky—the unfettered flag of God. 


Like one huge moving coast-line on they came 
Crashing, and closed the ships of England round 
With one fierce crescent of thunder and sweeping flame, 
One crimson scythe of Death, whose long sweep drowned 
The eternal ocean with its mighty sound, 
From heaven to heaven, one roar, one glitter of doom, 
While out to the sea-line’s blue remotest bound 
The ships of Drake still fled, and the red fume 
Of battle thickened and shrouded shoal and sea with gloom. 
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The distant sea, the close white menacing shoals 
Are shrouded! And the lion’s brood fight on! 
And now death’s very midnight round them rolls; 
Rent is the flag that late so proudly shone: 
The red decks reel and their last hope seems gone! 
Round them they still keep clear one ring of sea: 
It narrows; but the lion’s brood fight on, 
Ungrappled still, still fearless and still free, 
While the white menacing shoals creep slowly out to lee. 


Now through the red rents of each fire-cleft cloud, 
High o’er the British blood-greased decks flash out 
Thousands of swarthy faces, crowd on crowd 
Surging, with one tremendous hurricane shout 
On, to the grapple! and still the grim redoubt 
Of the oaken bulwarks rolls them back again, 
As buffeted waves that shatter in the furious bout 
When cannonading cliffs meet the full main 
And hurl it back in smoke,—so Britain hurls back Spain ; 


Hurls her back, only to see her return, 
Darkening the heavens with billow on billow of sail : 
Round that huge storm the waves like lava burn, 
The daylight withers, and the sea-winds fail ! 
Seamen of England, what shall now avail 
Your naked arms? Before those blasts of doom 
The sun is quenched, the very sea-waves quail: 
High overhead their triumphing thousands loom, 
When hark! what low deep guns to windward suddenly boom ? 


What low deep strange new thunders far away 
Respond to the triumphant shout of Spain? 
Is it the wind that shakes their giant array? 
Is it the deep wrath of the rising main? 
Is it—E/ Draque? El Draque! Ay, shout again, 
His thunders burst upon your windward flanks ; 
The shoals creep out to leeward! Is it plain 
At last, what earthquake heaves your herded ranks 
Huddled in huge dismay tow’rds those white foam-swept banks ? 


Plain, it was plain at last, what cunning lured, 
What courage held them over the jaws o’ the pit, 
Till Drake could hurl them down. The little ships 
Of Howard and Frobisher, towed by their boats, 
Slipped away in the smoke, while out at sea 
Drake, with a gale of wind behind him, crashed 
Volley on.volley into the helpless rear 

Of Spain and drove it down, huddling the whole 
Invincible Fleet together upon the verge 
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Of doom. One awful surge of stormy wrath 
Heaved thro’ the struggling citadels of Spain. 
From East to West their desperate signal flew, 
And like a drove of bullocks, with the foam 
Flecking their giant sides, they staggered and swerved, 
Careening tow’rds the shallows as they turned, 
Then in one wild stampede of sheer dismay 
Rushed, tacking seaward, while the grey sea-plain 
Smoked round them, and the cannonades of Drake 
Raked their wild flight; and their crusading flag, 
Tangled in one black maze of crashing spars, 
Whirled downward like the pride of Lucifer 
From heaven to hell. 
Out tow’rds the coasts of France 

They plunged, narrowly weathering the Ower banks; 
Then, once again, they formed in ranks compact, 
Roundels impregnable, wrathfully bent at last 
Never to swerve again from their huge path 
And solid end—to join with Parma’s host, 
And hurl the whole of Europe on our isle. 
Another day was gone, much powder spent; 
And, while Lord Howard exulted and conferred 
Knighthoods on his brave seamen, Drake alone 
Knew that his mighty plan, in spite of all, 
Had failed, knew that wellnigh his last great chance 
Was lost of wrecking the Spaniards ere they joined 
Parma. The night went by, and the next day. 
With scarce a visible scar the Invincible Fleet 
Drew onward tow’rds its goal, unshakeable now 
In that grim battle-order. Beacons flared 
Along the British coast, and pikes flashed out 
All night, and a strange dread began to grip 
The heart of England, as it seemed the might 
Of seamen most renowned in all the world 
Checked not that huge advance. Yet at the heart 
Of Spain no less there clung a vampire fear 
And strange foreboding, as the next day passed 
Quietly, and behind her all day long 
The shadowy ships of Drake stood on her trail 
Quietly, patiently, as death or doom, 
Unswerving and implacable. 

While the sun 


Sank thro’ long crimson fringes on that eve, 

The fleets were passing Calais and the wind 

Blew fair behind them. A strange impulse seized 
Spain to shake off those bloodhounds from her trail, 
And suddenly the whole Invincible Fleet 

Anchored, in hope the following wind would bear 
The ships of England past and carry them down 











To leeward. But their grim insistent watch 
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Was ready; and though their van had wellnigh crashed 


Into the rear of Spain, in the golden dusk, 
They, too, a cannon-shot away, at once 
Anchored, to windward still. 

Quietly heaved 
The golden sea in that tremendous hour 
Fraught with the fate of Europe and mankind, 
As yet once more the flag of council flew, 
And Hawkins, Howard, Frobisher, and Drake 
Gathered together upon the little Revenge, 
While like a triumphing fire the news was borne 
To Spain, already, that the Invincible Fleet 
Had reached its end, ay, and ‘‘that great black dog 
Sir Francis Drake” was writhing now in chains 
Beneath the torturer’s hands. 

High on his poop 
He stood, a granite rock, above the throng 
Of captains, there amid the breaking waves 
Of clashing thought and swift opinion, 
Silent, gazing where now the cool fresh wind 
Blew steadily up the terrible North Sea 
Which rolled under the clouds into a gloom 
Unfathomable. Once only his lips moved 
Half-consciously, breathing those mighty words, 
The clouds His chariot! Then, suddenly, he turned 
And looked upon the little flock of ships 
That followed on the fleet of England, sloops 
Helpless in fight. These, manned by the brave zeal 
Of many a noble house, from hour to hour 
Had plunged out from the coast to join his flag. 
“Better if they had brought us powder and food 








Than sought to join us thus,” he had growled; but now 


**Lord God,” he cried aloud, “they'll light our road 
To victory yet!” And in great sweeping strokes 
Once more he drew his mighty battle-plan 

Before the captains. In the thickening gloom 

They stared at his grim face as at a man 

Risen from hell, with all the powers of hell 

At his command, a face tempered like steel 

In the everlasting furnaces, a rock 

Of adamant, while with a voice that blent 

With the ebb and flow of the everlasting sea 

He spake, and at the low deep menacing words 
Monotonous with the unconquerable 

Passion and level strength of his great soul 

They shuddered; for the man seemed more than man, 
And from his iron lips resounded doom 
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As from the lips of cannon, doom to Spain, 
Inevitable, unconquerable doom. 


And through that mighty host of Spain there crept 
Cold winds of fear, as to the darkening sky 
Once more from lips of kneeling thousands swept 
The vespers of an Empire—one vast cry, 
SALVE RecinA! God, what wild reply 
Hissed from the clouds in that dark hour of dreams? 
AvE Maria, those about to die 
Salute thee! See, what ghostly pageant streams 
Above them? What thin hands point down like pale moon- 
beams? 


Thick as the ghosts that Dante saw in hell 
Whirled on the blast thro’ boundless leagues of pain, 
Thick, thick as wind-blown leaves innumerable, 
In the Inquisition’s yellow robes her slain 
And tortured thousands, dense as the red rain 
That wellnigh quenched her fires, went hissing by 
With twisted shapes, raw from the racks of Spain, 
SALVE REGINA!—rushing thro’ the sky, 
And pale hands pointing down and lips that mocked her 
cry. 


Ten thousand times ten thousand!—what are these 
That are arrayed in yellow robes and sweep 
Between your prayers and God like phantom seas 
Prophesying over your masts? Could Rome not keep 
The keys? Who loosed these dead to break your sleep? 
SALVE REGINA, cry, yea, cry aloud, 
AvE Maria! Ye have sown: shall ye not reap? 
SALVE REGINA! Christ, what fiery cloud 
Suddenly rolls to windward, high o’er mast and shroud? 


Are hell-gates burst at last? For the black deep 
To windward burns with streaming crimson fires! 
Over the wild strange waves, they shudder and creep 
Nearer — strange smoke-wreathed masts and spars, red 
spires 
And blazing hulks, vast roaring blood-red pyres, 
Fierce as the flames ye fed with flesh of men 
Amid the imperial pomp and chanting choirs 
Of Alva—from El Draque’s red hand again 
Sweep the wild fire-ships down upon the Fleet of Spain. 


Onward before the freshening wind they come 
Full fraught with all the terrors, all the bale 
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That flamed so long for the delight of Rome, 

The shrieking fires that struck the sunlight pale, 
The avenging fires at last! Now what avail 

Your thousand ranks of cannon? Swift, cut free, 
Cut your scorched cables! Cry, reel backward, quail, 

Crash your huge huddled ranks together, flee! 
Behind you roars the fire, before—the dark North Sea! 


Dawn, everlasting and omnipotent 
Dawn rolled in crimson o’er the spar-strewn waves, 
As the last trumpet shall in thunder roll 
O’er heaven and earth and ocean. Far away, 
The ships of Spain, great raggéd piles of gloom 
And shaggy splendour, leaning to the North 
Like sun-shot clouds confused, or rent apart 
In scattered squadrons, furiously plunged, 
Burying their mighty prows i’ the broad grey rush 
Of smoking billowy hills, or heaving high 
Their giant bowsprits to the wandering heavens, 
Labouring in vain to return, struggling to lock 
Their far-flung ranks anew, but drifting still 
To leeward, driven by the ever-increasing storm 
Straight for the dark North Sea. Hard by there lurched 
One gorgeous galleon on the ravening shoals, 
Feeding the white maw of the famished waves 
With gold and purple webs from kingly looms 
And spilth of world-wide empires. Howard, still 
Planning to pluck the Armada plume by plume, 
Swooped down upon that prey and swiftly engaged 
Her desperate guns; while Drake, our ocean-king, 
Knowing the full worth of that doom-fraught hour, 
Glanced neither to the left nor right, but stood 
High on his poop, with calm implacable face 
Gazing as into eternity, and steered 
The crowded glory of his dawn-flushed sails 
In superb onset, straight for the great fleet 
Invincible; and after him the main 
Of England’s fleet, knowing its captain now, 
Followed, and with them rushed—from sky to sky 
One glittering charge of wrath—the storm’s white waves, 
The twenty thousand foaming chariots 
Of God. 

None but the everlasting voice 
Of him who fought at Salamis might sing 
The fight of that dread Sabbath. Not mankind 
Waged it alone. War raged in heaven that day, 
Where Michael and his angels drave once more 
The hosts of darkness ruining down the abyss 
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Of chaos. Light against darkness, Liberty 

Against all dark old despotism, unsheathed 

The sword in that great hour. Behind the strife 

Of men embattled deeps beyond all thought 

Moved in their awful panoply, as move 

Silent, invisible, swift, under the clash 

Of waves and flash of foam, huge ocean-glooms 

And vast reserves of inappellable power. 

The bowsprits ranked on either fore-front seemed 
But spear-heads of those dread antagonists 

Invisible: the shuddering sails of Spain 

Dusk with the shadow of death, the sun-ward sails 
Of England full-fraught with the breath of God. 
Onward the ships of England and God’s waves 
Triumphantly charged, glittering companions, 

And poured their thunders on the extreme right 

Of Spain, whose giant galleons as they lurched 
Heavily to the roughening sea and wind 

With all their grinding, wrenching cannon, worked 
On rolling platforms by the helpless hands 

Of twenty thousand soldiers, without skill 

In stormy seas, rent the indifferent sky 

Or tore the black troughs of the swirling deep 

In vain, while volley on volley of flame and iron 
Burst thro’ their four-foot beams, fierce raking blasts 
From ships that came and went on wings of the wind 
All round their mangled bulk, scarce a pike’s thrust 
Away, sweeping their decks from stem to stern 
(Between the rush and roar of the great green waves) 
With crimson death, rending their timbered towns 
And populous floating streets into wild squares 

Of slaughter and devastation; driving them down, 
Huddled on their own centre, cities of shame 

And havoc, in fiery forests of tangled wrath, 

With hurricanes of huge masts and swarming spars 
And multitudinous decks that heaved and sank 

Like earthquake-smitten palaces, when doom 

Comes, with one stride, across the pomp of kings. 
All round them shouted the everlasting sea, 

Burst in white thunders on the streaming poops 
And blinded fifty thousand eyes with spray. 

Once, as a gorgeous galleon, drenched with blood 
Began to founder and settle, a British captain 
Called from his bulwarks, bidding her fierce crew 
Surrender and come aboard. Straight through the heart 
A hundred muskets answered that appeal. 

Sink or destroy! The deadly signal flew 

From mast to mast of England. Once, twice, thrice, 
A huge sea-castle heaved her haggled bulk 
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Heavenward, and with a cry that rent the heavens 
From all her crowded decks, and one deep roar 

As of a cloven world or the dark surge 

Of chaos yawning, sank: the swirling slopes 

Of the sweeping billowy hills for a moment swarmed 
With struggling insect-men, sprinkling the foam 
With tossing arms; then the indifferent sea 

Rolled its grey smoking waves across the place 
Where they had been. Here a great galleasse poured 
Red rivers through her scuppers and torn flanks, 
And there a galleon, wrapped in creeping fire, 
Suddenly like a vast volcano split 

Asunder, and o’er the vomiting sulphurous clouds 
And spouting spread of crimson, flying spars 

And heads torn from their trunks and scattered limbs 
Leapt, hideous gouts of death, against the glare. 
Hardly the thrust of a pike away, the ships 

Of England flashed and swerved, till in one mass 
Of thunder-blasted splendour and shuddering gloom 
Those gorgeous floating citadels huddled and shrank 
Their towers, and all the glory of dawn that rolled 
And burned along the tempest of their banners 
Withered, as on a murderer’s face the light 

Withers before the accuser. All their proud 

Castles and towers and heaven-wide clouds of sail 
Shrank to a darkening horror, like the heart 

Of Evil, plucked from midnight’s fiercest gloom, 
With all its curses quivering and alive; 

A horror of wild masts and tangled spars, 

Like some great kraken with a thousand arms 

Torn from the filthiest cavern of the deep, 
Writhing, and spewing forth its venomous fumes 

On every side. Sink or destroy !—all day 

The deadly signal flew; and ever the sea 

Swelled higher, and the flashes of the foam 
Broadened and leapt and spread as a wild white fire 
That flourishes with the wind; and ever the storm 
Drave the grim battle onward to the wild 

Menace of the dark North Sea. At set of sun, 
Even as below the sea-line the broad disc 

Sank like a red-hot cannon-ball through scurf 

Of seething molten lead, the Santa Maria 

Uttering one cry that split the heart of heaven 
Went down with all hands, roaring into the dark. 
Hardly five rounds of shot were left to Drake! 

Gun after gun fell silent, as the night 
Deepened—“ Yet we must follow them to the North,” 
He cried, “‘or they’ll return yet to shake hands 
With Parma! Come, we’ll put a brag upon it, 
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And hunt them onward as we lacked for nought!” 
So, when across the swinging smoking seas, 
Grey and splendid and terrible broke the day 
Once more, the flying Invincible fleet beheld 
Upon their weather-beam, and dogging them 
Like their own shadow, the dark ships of Drake, 
Unswerving and implacable. Ever the wind 
And sea increased; till now the heaving deep 
Swelled all around them into sulky hills 
And rolling mountains, whose majestic crests, 
Like wild white flames far blown and savagely flickering, 
Swept thro’ the clouds; and, on their vanishing slopes, 
Past the pursuing fleet ‘began to swirl 
Scores of horses and mules, drowning or drowned, 
Cast overboard to lighten the wild flight 
Of Spain, and save her water-casks, a trail 
Telling of utmost fear. And ever the storm 
Roared louder across the leagues of rioting sea, 
Driving her onward like a mighty stag 
Chased by the wolves. Off the dark Firth of Forth 
At last, Drake signalled and lay head to wind, 
Watching. “The chariots of God are twenty thousand,” 
He muttered, as, for a moment close at hand, 
Caught in some league-wide whirlpool of the sea, 
The mighty galleons crowded and towered and plunged 
Above him on the huge o’erhanging billows, 
As if to crash down on his decks; the next, 
A mile of ravening sea had swept between 
Each of those wind-whipt straws and they were gone, 
With all their tiny shrivelling scrolls of sail, 
Through roaring deserts of embattled death, 
Where like a hundred thousand chariots charged 
With lightnings and with thunders, the great deep 
Hurled them away to the North. From sky to sky 
One blanching bursting storm of infinite seas 
Followed them, broad white cataracts, hills that grasped 
With struggling Titan hands at reeling heavens, 
And roared their doom-fraught greetings from Cape Wrath 
Round to the Bloody Foreland. 
There should the yeast 
Of foam receive the purple of many kings, 
And the grim gulfs devour the blood-bought gold 
Of Aztecs and of Incas, and the reefs, 
League after league, bristle with mangled spars, 
And all along their coasts the murderous kerns 
Of Catholic Ireland strip the gorgeous silks 
And chains and jewel-encrusted crucifixes 
From thousands dead, and slaughter thousands more 
With gallow-glass axes as they blindly crept 
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Forth from the surf and jaggéd rocks to seek 
Pity of their own creed. 
To meet that doom 

Drake watched their sails go shrivelling, till the last 
Flicker of spars vanished as a skeleton leaf 
Upon the blasts of winter, and there was nought 
But one wide wilderness of splendour and gloom 
Under the northern clouds. 

‘Not unto us,” 
Cried Drake, “not unto us—but unto Him 
Who made the sea, belongs our England now! 
Pray God that heart and mind and soul we prove 
Worthy among the nations of this hour 
And this great victory, whose ocean fame 
Shall wash the world with thunder till that day 
When there is no more sea, and the strong cliffs 
Pass like a smoke, and the last peal of it 
Sounds thro’ the trumpet.” 

So, with close-hauled sails 
Over the rolling triumph of the deep, 
Lifting their hearts to heaven, they turned back home. 


(Conclusion.) 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE SUPREME HONOUR OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY— THE ENDOWMENT OF 
THE THRIFTLESS—THE CRITICISM OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY— 
BALLADS OF THE NAVY—REMINISCENCES OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


A MONUMENT in Westminster 
Abbey should be for the Eng- 
lishman what the wreath of 
Hyperborean olive was for the 
triumphant Greek—the high- 
est reward of an honourable 
victory won in arms or arts. 
That it carries with it no sor- 
did profit trebles its esteem. 
It is the one distinction con- 
ferred upon a citizen of Great 
Britain that is untainted by 
the thought of dross or self. 
Above all, it is made precious, 
or it should be made precious, 
by exclusiveness. It should 
not be granted to the popular 
idol It should not satisfy 
the clamorous demand of party 
or partisan. It should be the 
sport neither of favour nor of 
friendship. To set up a monu- 
ment unworthily not merely 
covers the victim with an 
ironical disgrace,—it insults 
the mighty dead, who should 
be guarded against the suspic- 
ion of unequal company. 

It seems to us, therefore, that 
Mr Asquith, in proposing that 
&@ monument should be set up 
in Westminster Abbey to the 
honour of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, is guilty of a grave 
indiscretion. It is a proposal 
which the conventions of life 
make it difficult to combat. 
Sir Henry is but recently dead. 
His friends claim for him the 
immunity from criticism which 
death is supposed to confer. 
Had not the supreme honour 


been offered to his memory, no 
word of good or evil would 
have been said of him here. 
But when a Minister claims for 
a dead colleague a monument 
in Westminster Abbey, the 
pretensions of that colleague 
cannot escape examination. 
Mr Asquith cannot plead that, 
in paying the highest tribute 
to the late premier, he is 
following an invariable pre- 
cedent. Lord Liverpool, Lord 
Grey, Lord Derby, and Lord 
Melbourne are some of those 
without the pale, and we can- 
not but ask what Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman did that 
England should thus reverence 
his name. Did he serve the 
country in time of peril? Did 
he once, in the strife of parties, 
prove himself capable of a 
large view or an untrammelled 
judgment ? 

He served not England, but 
his party. He did not look 
beyond the chances and changes 
of the moment to the ultimate 
security of the Empire. He 
achieved nothing that will be 
remembered in the annals of 
our time. The leadership of 
the Radicals was not given to 
him as the reward of states- 
manship or eloquence, It came 
to him, as success comes to per- 
manent officials, by the pleasant 
path of seniority. In the two 
years during which he held the 
highest office under the Crown 
he witnessed no measure of 
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great importance, save the sur- 
render of South Africa, and it 
is not difficult to anticipate the 
verdict which history will pass 
upon that sacrifice not of self, 
but of others. Nor was he in 
any sense a political philosopher. 
Had he been asked, he could 
not have explained whether he 
was Socialist or Individualist. 
Opportunity was his god. He 
had a profound belief in the 
ballot-box. He thought it un- 
necessary, for instance, to dis- 
cuss fiscal reform, because, as 
he said, fiscal reform had been 
emphatically rejected by the 
agricultural labourer. His 
speeches, which have been 
selected and reprinted from 
‘The Times,’ are the weakest 
foundation imaginable for a 
lasting fame. This book of 
278 pages contains few states- 
manlike utterances. It were 
strange if it did, since Sir 
Henry himself did not lay 
claim to the rarer qualities. 
He had no wish to lead or to 
originate. He set the will of 
the people high above good 
administration. His argument 
is always for the moment, 
and the most of his speeches 
might have been delivered in 
a debating society. There is 
little practical understanding 
behind their sounding phrases. 
They are seldom vivified either 
by intelligence or by enthusi- 
asm. Their impulse is from 
without, not from within, and 
they represent not the opinion 
of a statesman but the shifting 
fancy of the crowd. Sir Henry, 
in brief, was always happiest 
when he dealt with vague 
generalities. He delighted in 
discussing the shortcomings of 
the House of Lords. It gave 
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him pleasure to declare that 
“the will of the people shall 
prevail.” But it is not the 
repetition of such phrases as 
these that merit the supreme 
honour of Westminster, and had 
Sir Henry never uttered the 
ill-omened words, ‘methods 
of barbarism,” which, applied 
to the most humane war ever 
fought, were as far from the 
truth as from patriotism, he 
should still have been honoured 
elsewhere than in the collegiate 
Church of St Peter. 

And yet it is not strange 
that his party should be 
willing thus to flatter his 
memory. When he was elected 
Liberal leader he revealed the 
secret of his popularity. “I 
hope,” he said, “I am well 
enough known to be a person 
of a pretty tolerant and easy- 
going disposition, not likely 
to exercise pedantically any 
powers of party discipline.” 
In other words, he had those 
qualities which men love best 
in a leader—easiness and 
affability. He did not ask 
his henchmen to follow him. 
He was content to accompany 
them on their road. Though 
the Ministry which he held 
together with considerable 
tact was divided against it- 
self, its members always found 
a sympathetic listener in their 
Prime Minister. He did not 
repel them with a stiff prin- 
ciple or the voice of stern 
authority. He was flexible to 
their differences, attentive to 
their whims. Above all, his 
method was the pleasantest 
relief from Mr Gladstone’s. 
The most revered leader of all 
time alternately bullied and 
mystified his colleagues. He 
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compelled obedience, while 
he concealed insubordination. 
That there were disagreements 
we know, but with what Lord 
Rosebery calls “that mar- 
vellous gift of eloquence and 
rhetoric, rich as the curtain 
of the temple of old, he veiled 
them from the public.” Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
had little to veil from the 
public, ner did he possess any 
gift “rich as the curtain of the 
temple.” No doubt he made 
things pleasant for his Cabinet, 
and no doubt it is a sense of 
gratitude which suggests the 
monument in Westminster 
Abbey. But Westminster 
Abbey is not the place in 
which to celebrate the ameni- 
tiesof party. For this purpose 
the political clubs are estab- 
lished. Is there no space left 
at Brooks’s, the Reform, or the 
National Liberal Club for a 
proper tribute of respect? The 
Abbey should commemorate 
only the faithful, ungrudging 
service of England and the 
Empire. Among those who 
have won a_ proud place 
within the precinct the pres- 
ence of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman will seem like an 
intrusion. Nor will the honour 
thus thrust upon him minister 
to his own fame. If, as seems 
likely, the sacrifice of South 
Africa to the prejudice of 
partisans be ascribed to more 
widely advertised colleagues, 
Sir Henry will hold but a 
slender place in the popular 
mind. Mr Asquith’s attempt 
to anticipate the verdict of 
posterity is, in fact, fore- 
doomed to failure; and fifty 
years hence the traveller read- 
ing upon a monument the 
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legend “Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman” will ask in justi- 
fied bewilderment : “Sir Henry 
Campbell - Bannerman — who 
was he?” 

If Mr Asquith, in this pro- 
posal, has shown something 
less than his usual carefulness, 
he has proved himself yet more 
indiscreet in dealing with Old 
Age Pensions. Never was so 
ill-considered a scheme placed 
before the country, if indeed it 
may be called a scheme at all. 
Some years since Sir Henry 
Campbell - Bannerman made 
merry over a tentative plan 
sketched by Mr Chamberlain. 
If you would discover what 
this plan was, said he, “all 
you had to do was to get 
the latest census return and 
find the number of people of 
particular ages, to send out for 
a boy in the third and fourth 
standard of arithmetic, — you 
had better take him from the 
Board school, because in the 
Church schools they are so 
much concerned with his doc- 
trines and his ritual that they 
may neglect such humdrum 
subjects as arithmetic,—then, 
when the boy has done your 
subtractions, your additions, 
and your multiplications, hie 
you away to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who is full of 
millions, and the thing is 
done.” The interpolation con- 
cerning ritual is irrelevant 
and characteristic. For the 
rest, Mr Asquith has taken his 
late leader’s advice in a spirit 
of humble ebedience. He has 
looked at the census return, 
and he has made a calculation, 
and that is all. He has not 
discussed the great question of 
poor relief; he has not waited 
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for the report of the Royal Com- 
mission; he has not thought 
it worth while to encourage 
thrift ; he has not told us how 
or where he will find his 
millions. He has hied him 
away to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and no doubt he 
believes that “the thing is 
done.” 

The Radical party has al- 
ways boasted of its exclusive 
intelligence, of its unfailing 
wisdom. It has smiled com- 
placently upon what its foolish 
optimism described as “the 
stupid party.” And it has 
shown itself during the last 
two years incapable of in- 
dustry or reflection. It makes 
a rough guess at what it 
thinks may be popular, and 
then flings a proposal on the 
floor of the House. It is not 
in that reckless spirit that a 
Minister, sincerely zealous for 
the public good, would ap- 
proach a difficult and delicate 
question. If pensions are to 
be given to the poor, they 
should be made an incentive 
to thrift and clean living. 
They should be hedged about 
by honourable safeguards. The 
mere fact of breathing and mov- 
ing at the age of seventy does 
not seem a sound reason why 
the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, “being full of mil- 
lions,” as Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman said, should empty 
one or two of his sacks. But 
Mr Asquith will have no safe- 
guards. ‘Let them all come,” 
is his motto. They need not 
even be Britons to share his 
largess. He will add as “a qual- 
ification—either ten or twenty 
years’ residence in the United 
Kingdom,” and that is all. He 
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excludes lunatics, because they 
already live at the public ex- 
pense. He says he excludes 
criminals, but as he defines a 
criminal as ‘a person actually 
under sentence,” his exclusion 
is not rigorous. The aged 
and industrious burglar will 
suffer deprivation only if he 
happens to be in jail. Nor 
will those who are in receipt 
of poor relief suffer a per- 
manent disadvantage. In the 
first year actual paupers will 
be excluded. Afterwards, we 
take it, they will reap the 
benefit of their arduous toil 
immediately they leave the 
House. It is, in fact, the 
essence of Mr Asquith’s scheme 
that nothing shall hurt the 
aged citizen, excepting thrift. 
If, in respect for himself and 
his family, he has managed 
to save ten shillings a-week, 
the State will take no inter- 
est in him. The feckless, the 
idle, the cadger, will never 
apply for help in vain. And 
their gratification will be the 
more easily assured, because 
no questions are to be asked. 
“As for character,” says Mr 
Asquith with a cold cynicism, 
“the less you go into the ques- 
tion of character, short of actual 
conviction for crime, the better.” 
Would that we had always 
treated those who have fought 
and bled for their country 
with equal generosity ! 

Had a statesman resolved to 
confer pensions on the aged, 
he would have discussed them 
as part of a far larger problem. 
We are already spending eigh- 
teen millions a-year in admini- 
stration of our Poor Law. The 
Friendly Societies of England, 
by prudent management and 
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self-denial, have amassed a 
large capital. By making a 
discreet use of existing institu- 
tions, by encouraging a con- 
tributory thrift, the Govern- 
ment might have devised a 
scheme at once beneficial and 
honourable. But that would 
have required knowledge and 
foresight. Mr Asquith has 
preferred to take an arbitrary 
age and an arbitrary sum. In 
doing this he has set a disas- 
trous example. He has also been 
wantonly unjust to the class he 
would conciliate. To pretend 
that the working man cannot 
insure himself against the pov- 
erty of age is absurd, in face 
of the fact that a single trade 
is able to subscribe a round 
million wherewith to fight the 
masters in case of a strike. 
The working man is self-reliant 
like another. He, too, has his 
resources and his pride. He, 
too, knows how to save,—how 
to make the surplus of to-day 
support the deficiency of to- 
morrow. He will find small 
consolation in the fact that 
when he reaches the age of 
seventy his prudence excludes 
him from the generosity by 
which the thriftless and the 
criminal, if not “actually under 
sentence,” are allowed to profit. 
And who shall blame him if he 
throw aside his self-respect and 
take care that he, also, shall 
qualify for a pension when the 
time comes ? 

Mr Asquith plainly confessed 
that his scheme is only a be- 
ginning. From which it is 
safe to infer that as the age 
will go down, so the amount 
of pension will go up. Already 
there are grumblings from the 
Labour Party, and the Govern- 
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ment must be convinced that 
its generosity is not prized as 
highly as it hoped. And thus 
we come in sight of a very 
serious danger. Those who 
receive, or who expect to re- 
ceive, the pension are voters, 
and the measure of their loyalty 
to this Minister or that will be 
his willingness to increase their 
income. “Give quickly and 
give twice,” they will say to 
the luckless candidates, forced 
not to ask but to buy their 
support, and politics will speed- 
ily degenerate into a vulgar 
system of spoils. We have 
already seen opinions put up 
to auction and shamelessly 
knocked down to the highest 
bidder at one by-election, and 
we look forward with the 
gravest apprehension to this 
added opportunity given to 
the Radicals of selling their 
country for a groat or a vote. 
As we have said, Mr Asquith 
was not at the pains to suggest 
whence he would obtain his six 
millions. Doubtless it will be 
found at the expense of the 
Navy and Army, and thus the 
Government will attain two 
ends equally dear to the Radi- 
cals: it will provide the aged 
poor with pensions, and it will 
weaken the defences of the 
country. 

A brief year ago Mr Asquith 
held aloft the banner of a noble 
ideal. “It was a mistake,” 
said he, “to treat the Budget 
as a thing apart. It was an 
integral part in a connected 
and coherent policy. They 
could not drift along and treat 
the finances of the country as 
if they were self-contained.” 
The ideal of this year is not 
so lofty. His budget is not 
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self - contained,—that is true. 
It is not a thing apart. It is 
inextricably mixed up with a 
series of by-elections. The 
diminution of the tax on sugar 
proved acceptable to Dundee. 
North Shropshire looked with 
a cold eye upon the generous 
offer of five shillings a-week at 
seventy. Once more expedi- 
ency has usurped the place of 
justice. Once more the party, 
which boasts always of its 
devotion to “principle” has 
openly demonstrated its pref- 
erence for interest. Neverthe- 
less we have one solid hope 
for the future, Insincerity in 
politics, as in the other arts 
and sciences, is speedily dis- 
covered. To aim at a proxi- 
mate, not an ultimate, effect 
is not merely disloyalty to a 
sacred trust; as the elector- 
ate of England has eloquently 
proved, it doesn’t even pay. 


If any proof were needed 
that criticism blossomed in the 
dust, it would be afforded by 
the ‘Critical Essays of the 
Seventeenth Century,’ edited 
by Mr J. E. Spingarn (Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press). Mr 
Spingarn’s two volumes con- 
tain not a little quick wit and 
sound English. The frontis- 
piece, which represents the 
“battle - field of criticism,” is 
aptly chosen, and on almost 
every page you may hear the 
trumpet sounding to the charge. 
They fought for their opinions 
did the poets and critics of the 
seventeenth century, and they 
rush to the attack, giving and 
expecting no quarter. “I, for 
my part,” says Chapman in the 
very heat of battle, “shall ever 
esteem it much more manly 
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and sacred, in this harmless and 
pious study, to sit till I sink 
in my grave than shine in your 
vainglorious bubbles and im- 
pieties—all your poor policies, 
wisdoms, and their trappings 
at no more valuing than a 
musty nut. And much less I 
weigh the fruitless detractions 
of some stupid ignorants, that 
no more knowing me than their 
own beastly ends, and I ever, 
to my knowledge, blest from 
their sight, whisper behind me 
vilifyings of my translation.” 
That is the proper spirit. His 
Homer achieved, Chapman 
might boast of sitting till he 
sank in the grave, but his wits 
and his will were in the com- 
bat, and he repaid his adver- 
saries with blows fiercer than 
their own. It is indeed char- 
acteristic of mankind to be 
always most savagely dogmatic 
concerning those things which 
admit of no proof, and there are 
few among the critics who figure 
in Mr Spingarn’s volumes less 
valiant in thought or expres- 
sion than Chapman. More 
often than not they are quarrel- 
ling about terms, and for that 
very reason the quarrel is more 
bitterly sustained. If only they 
were certain, for instance, what 
precisely was the meaning of 
“wit,” they would lose the ex- 
cuse of discussion. Happily, 
“wit” changes as the years 
and fashion change, and the 
chance of disagreement is 
doubled. In Hobbes’s day it 
stood for “fancy”; somewhat 
later, in deference to a French 
example, it signified “sense” ; 
and presently it assumed the 
meaning which it bears to-day. 
Shadwell, writing in 1668, is 
still in doubt. “1 have known 
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some of late,” says he, “so in- 
solent to say that Ben Jonson 
wrote his best plays without 
Wit, imagining that all the 
Wit in plays consisted in bring- 
ing two persons upon the stage 
to break jests and to bob one 
another, which they call re- 
partie, not considering that 
there is more wit and invention 
requir’'d in the finding good 
Humour, and matter proper for 
it, than in all their reparties.” 
That is an excellent vindica- 
tion, and surely it was only a 
shifting fashion that could deny 
wit to Ben Jonson. But in 1668, 
he who had so long tyrannised 
over English letters was suffer- 
ing from a reaction. He had 
lost the esteem which had de- 
pended upon his autocratic pres- 
ence. He had not yet won the 
fame which now is his, purged 
of strife and personality. 

But it is not merely the 
terminology of criticism which 
changes. Opiniong change too. 
The purpose of poetry is as 
variously explained as _ the 
poets themselves are variously 
esteemed. Hobbes declares 
that “the virtues required in 
an heroic poem, and indeed in 
all writings published, are 
comprehended all in this one 
word Discretion,” —a statement 
which carries you no farther 
than to demand what it is that 
discretion means. For Cowley, 
“to communicate delight to 
others is the main end of 
poesy.” Bacon calls it “the 
first distemper of learning, 
when men study words and 
not matter.” Others preach 
the gospel of form. This one 
is all for simplicity. That one 
sings the praise of mysticism. 
Nor is there any unanimity in 
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the opinions held of the poets 
themselves. At the outset of 
the seventeenth century Shake- 
speare was still a monarch. 
Michael Drayton, who found 
the just word to say of “noble 
Chaucer,” of “grave moral 
Spenser,” of “those brave 
translunary things” that were 
in Marlowe, gave Shakespeare 
his proper meed of praise— 


‘‘ And be it said of thee, 

Shakespeare, thou hadst as smooth a 
comic vein, 

Fitting the sock, and in thy natural 
brain 

As strong conception and as clear a 
rage 

As any one that trafficked with the 
stage.” 


Thus Drayton. John Hales, 
too, praised the greatest of 
our poets without reservation. 
“There was no subject,” said he, 
“of which any poet ever writ 
but he would produce it much 
better done in Shakespeare.” 
As the century advanced, Ben 
Jonson’s criticism that Shake- 
speare “wanted art” wins an 
ascendancy over the minds of 
men. It is variously expressed, 
but in whatever shape it comes 
it suggests a lack of thought 
and artifice. Flecknoe, for 
example, says “of Shake- 
speare’s writings that it was 
a fine garden, but it wanted 


weeding.” Even Dryden 
thought Shakespeare “ir- 
regular,” but he who has 


praised so nobly has earned 
the right to criticise. ‘Those 
who accuse Shakespeare,” said 
this wisest of English critics, 
“to have wanted learning give 
him the greater ‘commenda- 
tion: he was naturally learned ; 
he needed not the spectacles 
of books to read Nature,—he 
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looked inwards and found her 
there.” What poet ever re- 
ceived from another a worthier 
tribute ? 

However, as the spirit of 
classicism prevailed, so the 
fame of Shakespeare declined. 
He ignored the rules and unities 
of his art. He did not hamper 
his Muse with the trappings 
of accuracy. It was easy for 
those who had visited Paris, 
and studied the best models, 
to discover a thousand faults 
in the greatest of English 
poets. Shakespeare, in other 
words, was a whetstone, where- 
on the instructed pedant might 
sharpen his wit. And in this 
none succeeded better than 
Thomas Rymer, who, famous 
in his own day, may still be 
read with amusement. He 
was the master of a vigorous 
style and a giant conceit. He 
used the weapons of ridicule 
and contempt with a _ kind 
of rough energy. He proudly 
boasted that he belonged to 
“the school of sense,” and 
knew not that the school of 
sense is the school of nonsense. 
He did not recognise that 
poetry has its own laws, its 
own freedoms. He could ask 
only of a great tragedy: “Do 
the personages in this play 
speak and act as I and my 
friends are wont to speak and 
act?” In other words, he 
looked upon literature with 
the eyes of a narrow, common 
life, and saw nothing but 
blemishes upon her face. There 
have been many Rymers both 
before and since his time. He 
is, in fact,’ the natural man, 
meddling after his bluff and 
hearty kind with what he 
cannot understand. 
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It is “ Othello” which arouses 
his bitterest ire, chiefly on the 
ground that the tragedy does 
not accord with his inexperi- 
ence. ‘ Nothing is more odious 
in Nature,” says he, “than an 
improbable lie; and certainly 
never was any play fraught 


like this of ‘Othello’ with 
improbabilities.” Above all, 
he is incensed that Shake- 


speare should have chosen a 
Moor for his hero. “ With us,” 
he declares, “‘a Black-amoor 
might rise to be a trumpeter; 
but Shakespeare would not 
have him less than a Lieu- 
tenant-General. With us a 
Moor might marry some little 
drab or small-coal wench; 
Shakespeare would provide 
him the daughter and heir 
of a great Lord or Privy- 
Councillor.” In _ brief, he 
looked about and observed 
that no Privy-Councillor of 
his acquaintance had given 
his daughter to a gentleman 
of colour, and thence he in- 
ferred that Shakespeare was 
false to nature and art alike. 
If Venice would endure the 
outrage, he was sure that 
England would not. “Should 
the poet have provided such 
a husband for an only daughter 
of any noble peer in England, 
the Black-amoor must have 
chang’d his skin to look our 
House of Lords in the face.” 
Evidently Rymer had a proper 
respect for the Constitution. 
To his sensitiveness it was in- 
tolerable that a Black-amoor 
should look a nobleman, even a 
Venetian nobleman, in the face. 

Iago was, in Rymer’s opinion, 
as bad as Othello. He was 
nothing less than an insult to 
the whole race of soldiers. “Our 
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ensigns and subalterns,” said 
he, “when disgusted by the 
captain, throw up their com- 
missions, bluster, and are bare- 
faced.” His one poor hope was 
that Iago was not brought on 
the stage in ared coat. Thus 
with his sturdy humour he 
proves himself unable to under- 
stand the poet’s imagination. 
He cannot distinguish between 
a particular invention and 
what he fondly believes is the 
general habit of mankind, and 
out of his own commonplace 
condemns the splendour of 
Shakespeare’s originality. The 
“thoughts” of the play are 
no nearer to his mind than 
the characters, and without 
thoughts “the fourth part of 
tragedy, which is the expres- 
sion, can hardly deserve to be 
treated on distinctly.” Noth- 
ing is left for him, then, save 
vituperation. “In the neighing 
of a horse, or in the growling 
of a mastiff, there is a meaning. 
There is as lively expression, 
and, may I say, more human- 
ity, than many times in the 
tragical flights of Shake- 
speare.” And again: “There 
is not a monkey but under- 
stands Nature better, not a 
pug in Barbary that has not 
a truer taste of things.” Poor 
Shakespeare! Wise Rymer! 
And the worst is that Rymer, 
like the victim of his crude 
blasphemies, belongs not to an 
age but to all time. In our 
day he does not compose ‘ Short 
Views of Tragedy.’ Hither he 
writes plays, or expatiates in 
the press as a dramatic critic, 
and still judges the drama by 
the standard of his respect- 
able hearth. But of Thomas 
Rymer, the first and greatest 
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of his kind, it may be said 
that his exploits have never 
been surpassed, and that he 
still holds the first place in the 
parliament of fools. And if he 
be the worst of his century, 
the best is John Dryden, of 
whose excellence Mr Spingarn 
gives no specimen, and yet 
who towers above all his con- 
temporaries, a very Colossus of 
wisdom and eloquence. For 
the rest, it is impossible to read 
these specimens of criticism 
without a kind of discourage- 
ment. Surely the history of 
taste is the history of error. 


To turn from the ‘Critical 
Essays of the Seventeenth 
Century’ to ‘Naval Songs and 
Ballads,’ edited by Professor 
Firth for the Navy Records 
Society, is to leave the study 
for the street-corner. The 
smell of the lamp does not 
hang about these ballads. They 
are for the most part as rough 
and ready as ignorance of 
good feeling can make them. 
No poet polished their rugged 
lines. Their authors were as 
little critical as the audience 
to which they appealed. They 
were meant to be read or sung 
where they were sold—in the 
street or in the tavern, and 
they are admirably adapted to 
their purpose. Nor were they 
composed for or by sailors. 
Admirable as their sentiments 
are, they display little profess- 
ional knowledge. As Professor 
Firth says, “their rough-hewn 
lines were merely intended to 
convey to the people the news 
of the day, or to represent 
what the people felt at the 
moment.” They served the 
double purpose of the news- 
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paper and the music-hall, and 
doubtless at a time when the 
country -side was not yet a 
desert, they were carried down 
to the fairs for the delight of 
untravelled rusticity. Printed 
on rough sheets in rough type, 
and surmounted by a rough 
woodcut, they were part of our 
national life, and though they 
still linger, or lingered not long 
since, in the remoter counties, 
they have been “improved” 
away by board schools, cheap 
reprints of popular books, and 
the other ill-omened apparatus 
of civilisation. Their primitive 
character does not decrease, it 
adds to, their value. Books can 
reveal to us no more than the 
skill and mind of their authors. 
The ancient broadsides bring 
us face to face with a public 
opinion which otherwise it 
would be impossible to capture. 
And with all their faults of 
style and diction, they have a 
sincerity which you will not 
find in the literature of medio- 
crity. In this quality lowest 
and highest join hands, and 
the popular ballad satisfies 
something else within us than 
a simple curiosity. That they 
were prized at the time is evi- 
dent. ‘Often a_ bookseller,” 
says Professor Firth, “ enter- 
ing a prose narrative, provided 
at the same time for securing 
the copyright of a ballad ver- 
sion which had not yet} been 
written, just as a modern 
author reserves the right of 
dramatising a new novel.” 
Their writing, it may be ac- 
knowledged, is as bad as their 
subjects are noble, and they 
never rise with their occasion. 
But their authors, knowing no 
better, adhered to a bad tradi- 
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tion, and if they understood 
not how to manage the Eng. 
lish tongue, they were at least 
convinced of English courage, 
and they were sure that Eng- 
lish ships were always, and 
would always be, far more than 
a match for Dutchmen, French- 
men, or Spaniard. 

The ballads, indeed, breathe 
something of the reckless spirit 
which gave us the sovereignty 
of.the seas. It is not the mere 
hope of adventure or the zest 
of discovery which animates 
the bards of the tavern. It 
is the chance of a good fight, 
and shrewd blows shrewdly 
exchanged. If the Spaniards 
are being walloped, so much 
the better. If there are no 
Spaniards to thrash, then a 
pirate will serve the ballad- 
monger’s turn. Ward, Avery, 
Teach, better known as Black- 
beard, and the famous or in- 
famous Captain Kidd himself, 
are all celebrated in appro- 
priate terms. The gallant 
Ward took refuge in the Bar- 
bary ports, and defied the 
bravest of English sailors to 
dislodge him. Here are four 
lines from the ballad which 
describes “The famous sea-fight 
between Captain Ward and 
the Rainbow”: 


‘Go, tell the king of England, go tell 
him thus from me, 

If he reign king of all the land, I 
will reign king at sea, 

With that the gallant Rainbow shot, 
and shot, and shot in vain, 
And left the rover’s company, and 

home return’d again.” 


Far more spirited is “Captain 
Kidd’s Farewell to the Seas; 
or, the Famous Pirate’s La- 
ment.” It was sung to the 
tune of “Coming Down,” and 
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it gains an additional interest 
from the fact that it is written 
in the same measure as “Sam 
Hall,” the farewell of the 
notorious chimney-sweep, which, 
as sung at the Cider Cellars, 
outraged Colonel Newcome’s 
sense of propriety. ‘Captain 
Kidd,” the earlier of the two 
ditties by a few years, is far 
less ribald than “Sam Hall,” 
as the specimens of his ‘‘Fare- 
well” which follow abundantly 
prove: 


‘My name is Captain Kidd, who has 
sail’d, who has sail’d, 
My name is Captain Kidd, who has 
sail’d ; 
My name is Captain Kidd, 
What the laws did still forbid 
Unluckily I did, while I sail’d. 


Many long leagues from shore, when I 
sail’d, when I sail’d, 
Many long leagues from shore, when I 
sail’d ; 
Many long leagues from shore 
I murdered William More, 
And laid him in his gore, when I sail’d. 


Because a word he spoke, when I sail’d, 
when I sail’d, 
Because a word he spoke, when I sail’d ; 
Because a word he spoke, 
I with a bucket broke 
His skull at one sad stroke, while I 
sail’d.” 


And so on, until the last debt 
is paid— 
‘*Some thousands they will flock, when 
we die, when we die, 
Some thousands they will flock, when 
we die; 
Some thousands they will flock 
To Execution Dock, 
Where we must stand the shock, and 
must die.” 


This moving song could not 
terrify the most scrupulous 
Anglo-Indian nor the most 
delicately-nurtured boy that 
ever went to the Charter- 
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house, and it is only in its 
descendant that it is touched 
with shame. 

As we have said, these ballads 
represent the landsman’s view 
of the sea. The sailor does not 
beguile his leisure with songs 
that sing the perils of the deep 
or the glory of his trade. It 
would, indeed, be strange if he 
did. The banker does not 
chant his till, nor the butcher 
his chopping-block; and why 
should the sailor bound his 
imagination with a marlin- 
spike? In the old days senti- 
mental songs were most often 
heard on board ship, and 
Thomas Haynes Bayly, the 
delight of the drawing-room, 
was the delight also of the 
fo’e’sle. A passage from ‘Two 
Years Before the Mast,’ quoted 
by Professor Firth, says all that 
needs to be said on this inter- 
esting subject: “I shall never 
forget,” writes Dana, “hearing 
an old salt, who had broken 
his voice by hard drinking on 
shore and bellowing from the 
mast-head in a hundred north- 
westers, singing in all manner 
of ungovernable trills and 
quavers, in the high notes 
breaking into a high falsetto, 
and in the low ones growling 
along like the dying away of 
the boatswain’s ‘All hands 
ahoy!’ down the hatchway, 
‘Oh, no, we never mention 
him!’ 


‘Perhaps, like me, he struggles with 
Each feeling of regret : 
But if he’s loved as I have loved, 
He never can forget !’ 


The last line he roared at the 
top of his voice, breaking each 
word into half a dozen syllables. 
This was very popular, and 
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Jack was called on every night 
to give them his sentimental 
song.” Such was the taste of 
Dana’s time. To-day it is the 
music hall which is the sole 
despotic arbiter of the sailor’s 


taste. 


The publication of Queen 
Victoria’s ‘ Letters’ revealed to 
the world a statesman of strong 
and clear views, a queen of 
wise and unfailing devotion to 
the welfare of her country. Sir 
Theodore Martin’s ‘Queen Vic- 
toria as I Knew Her’ (William 
Blackwood & Sons) presents 
her Majesty in a more intimate 
and simple light. It is indeed 
its intimacy which gives the 
book its value, and which sup- 
plements the graver interest 
of the ‘Letters.’ It need 
not be said that Sir Theodore 
has performed a_ difficult 
task with the utmost deli- 
cacy and tact, and that he 
has drawn out of the fulness 
of his knowledge a sincere and 
living sketch. In 1866 Sir 
Theodore was asked to write 
the ‘ Life of the Prince Consort,’ 
and from that date he was 
given the full confidence of 
the Queen. Much that he 
tells us is as fresh as it is 
authentic. For instance, at 
his first interview he noted 
the nervousness of the Queen. 
“Serene and full of a quiet 
dignity as it was,” thus he 
writes, “almost amounting to 
shyness, which, as I came to 
know afterwards, her Majesty 
always seemed to feel in first 
meeting a stranger—a shyness 
so little to be expected in a 
sovereign who had gone through 
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so many exciting scenes, and 
had known nearly all the most 
distinguished men in Europe. 
To show no signs of embarrass- 
ment, but to be simple and 
self-possessed, I saw at once 
was my true policy.” To this 
policy Sir Theodore adhered 
until the end. The tone of the , 
book is always a tone of simple 
self-possession. Nor was the 
‘Life of the Prince Consort’ 
the only basis of his discussions 
with the Queen. Henceforth 
he was to her a literary coun- 
sellor. He had not long begun 
his task of biography when the 
Queen published her ‘ Leaves 
from a Journal,’ and watched 
the reception of the book with 
all the eagerness of an un- 
accustomed author. “ The 
Queen would have liked to go 
to Mr Martin,” she writes on 
January 19, 1868, “but ever 
since she came in, at a quarter 
past five, she has done nothing 
but read the reviews in the 
newspapers. She is very much 
moved — deeply so — but not 
uplifted or ‘puffed up’ by 
so much kindness, so much 
praise.” The praise and kind- 
ness came at an opportune 
moment. The (Gueen had 
been greatly distressed by 
the gossips of unamiable news- 
papers, and though she drew 
from the favourable reviews of 
her book a certain solace, 
there were still two things 
which she “wished Mr Martin 
could find means to get rec- 
tified and explained: 1, That 
the Queen wrote ‘The Early 
Years.’! Pray have that con- 
tradicted. 2, That it is the 
Queen’s sorrow that keeps her 
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secluded to a certain extent. 
Now, it is her overwhelming 
work and her health which is 
greatly shaken by her sorrow, 
and the totally overwhelming 
amount of work and responsi- 
bility — work which she feels 
really wears her out... . 
From the hour she gets out 
of bed till she gets into it 
again there is work, work, 
work,—letter-boxes, questions, 
&c., which are dreadfully ex- 
hausting,—and if she had not 
comparative rest and quiet in 
the evening, she would most 
likely not be alive. Her brain 
is constantly overtaxed. Could 
not this truth be openly put 
before the people?” The 
difficulties in the way of ex- 
planation were insuperable, and 
the Queen was forced to wait 
until time silently undid the 
work of misrepresentation. 
Though for the most part 
Sir Theodore’s is a personal 
record, he now and again is 
able to throw a vivid light 
upon the political sympathies 
of the Queen. For instance, 
it has been stated that the 
Queen had a prejudice against 
Mr Gladstone, because she 
suspected him of trying to 
overwork her. This, says Sir 


Theodore, is untrue. “The 
Queen’s distrust of Mr Glad- 
stone,” he writes, ‘ — not 


her ‘prejudice’ against him— 
was of a much earlier date 
than his first Premiership. It 
was deeply seated, and for 
reasons that grew more and 
more serious as the years rolled 
on. But this is a matter with 
which the future chronicler 
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may be left to deal.” For 
Disraeli, when he had once 
taken office, the Queen had 
always a warm and openly 
expressed regard. She deplored 
his conduct to Sir Robert Peel, 
but as the years passed she 
recognised in him “the patri- 
otic statesman, free from all 
mean ambition, superior to the 
prejudices of party, looking 
with keen sagacity beyond 
the ‘ignorant present.’” And 
again, there is a passage con- 
cerning Woman’s Rights which 
proves that the Queen had a 
profound contempt for what 
to-day we call Suffragettes. 
‘‘The Queen ”—thus she wrote 
to Sir Theodore Martin in 
1870 — “is most anxious to 
enlist every one who can speak 
or write to join in check- 
ing this mad, wicked folly of 
‘Woman’s Rights,’ with all its 
attendant horrors, on which 
her poor feeble sex is bent, 
forgetting every sense of 
womanly feeling and propriety. 
Lady ought to get a good 
whipping.” On every page, in 
truth, there is something which 
tempts us to quotation, and 
quotation alone will give the 
reader a proper sense of the 
interest of the book. But it 
is not only as a record of fact 
that Sir Theodore Martin’s 
book is valuable. Without the 
smallest parade, and with a 
light and sympathetic hand, 
he has sketched the character 
of the Queen, and his unambi- 
tious work contains much both 
of comment and of document 
which no biographer of Queen 
Victoria will be able to neglect. 
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PENNSYLVANIA: 
A PRIMER 


A NEW HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
By BARR FERREE 


Secretary of the Pennsylvania Society. 


A book of facts. The whole history of Pennsylvania 
admirably condensed and conveniently arranged. It contains 
more information than many larger books and is intended at 
once as a book of reference and a book that will tell the reader 
every essential fact in the history of Pennsylvania, 


«Every reader will learn much that he cannot find as 
easily elsewhere.” —7he Athenaeum (London).—‘‘The best and 
most concise story of the origin, progress and development of 
our Commonwealth that has so far been written. Its value as 
a book of reference can hardly be over-estimated.""—New Era 
(Lancaster, Pa).—** We can only wish that every State in the 
Union had its merits described with so much fullness and 
detail.” — Zhe Sun (New York).— Remarkably valuable.”"—/x)- 
lie Ledger (Phiiadelphia.)—« It would be difficult tofind its equal 
for compactness, clarity, completeness of information and re- 
liability as a ready reference wo-k.’’—/vst (Boston).—‘* Un- 
usually comprehensive.” — North American (Philadelphia) .——** Re» 
markably interesting and valuable-—contains a vast amount 
of information to be found in no other single volume."’-—7ran- 
script (Boston).—* The essential facts of Pennsylvania affairs 
and history,”—/ittshburg Gasetie.—* Contains primary facts 
in a way that meets the approval of those who want to get at 
the meat of the subject."——Philadelphia Jnquirer.— A handy 
book of reference.”——Zie Nation (New York).—It covers a 
a much broader field than many larger histories.””—Wi/kes- 
Barre Record.—** Concise and authoritative and well adapted 
for practical general use.""—Book News (Philadelphia). —Governor 
Pennypacker says:—“ You have done good work: | congratulate 
you upon its success.” 
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Explanation 

Under this heading, and in this form, 
the Leonard Scott Publication Com- 
pany will present, from time to time, 
lists of articles and papers on topics of 
current or related interest, both with 
and without notes, as occasion may de- 
termine. Important new books will 
also be listed in these pages in a similar 
way. 

The aim of the Bulletin is to make 
better known the great literary and 
public value of the Reviews published 
by this house. The contents of these 
pages will be changed from time to 


time, and readers and students of serious | 


problems should consult them monthly. | poRARY REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY RE- 


Leonard Scott Publications 
The Reviews and Magazines pub- 


“reprints,”’ but the original English edi- 
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in England. 


Subscription Price 
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Yearly Volumes 

Each of the Leonard Scott publica- 
tions prints two annual volumes, begin- 
ning with the numbers for January and 
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tion. These parts are not to be had 
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Modernism 


. Modernism and the Papal Encycli- 
cal. By the Right Rev. Monsignor 
Canon Moyes, D. D. 

. A Vindication of Modernism, By 
Henry C. Corrance. 

. Modernism. By Paul Sabatier. 

. Modern Attacks on Christian Eth- 
ics. By J. Kenneth Mozley. 
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Socialism 


The Impotence of Socialism 


By H. W. Hoare 


A Reply. By J. Ramsay MacDonald, 


M. P. 
A Rejoinder. By H. W. Hoare 
(Three papers) 


Persuasive Socialism 
By W. H. Mallock 


A Challenge to Socialism 
By Dr. J. Battie Crozier 


A Socialist’s Answer to Dr. Crozier’s 
By Robert Blatchford 


Challenge. 


On Social Justice and Evolution. By 
J. Battie Crozier 


A Reply. By Phillip Snowdon, M. P. 


The Fabians and Parliamentarians. By 
Dr. J. Battie Crozier 


(Five papers) 


Employment 


Unemployment and Its Cure. 
R. Beveridge 

A Sociological View of Unemployment. 
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A Nursery of Industrial Enterprise. By | 
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Sir James Knowles 


Late Editor of “ Nineteenth Century and 


After” 


PERSONAL TRIBUTES FROM 


SOME FRIENDS 
BY 


Right Rev. Bishop Welldon 
Henry Birchenough. C. M. G. 
J. W. Cross 

Frederick Wedmore 


The Right Hon. Sir Herbert Max- 


well, Bart. 
Frederic Harrison 


These articles, printed in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century and After” for April, con- 
stitute a remarkable tribute to one of the 


foremost of modern editors. 
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Criminals and Crime. 


H. J. B. Montgomery 
3.. A Rejoinder. 


Assistant - Commissioner 


Police of the Metropolis) 
4. The Decrease of Juvenile Crime. 


By G. Holden Pike 


5. Homicidal Crime and the Death 


Penalty. By Carl Heath 


6. Scientific Aspect of Crime. 
Albert Wilson, M. D. 


7. Society and Criminal. 
Reginald Statham. 


Women and Children. 
Mona Caird. 


Price, 49 cents each 
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Founded in 1892 by Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins 


New York 
School of Applied Design 
for Women 


Directors and Officers 


Henry B. Wilson, President; Charles G. Emery, First Vice-President; Alexander C. 
Humphreys, Second Vice-President; Anton G. Hodenpyl, Chairman Executive Com- 
mittee; Miss Ellen J. Pond, Superintendent; Miss Helen Loomis, Secretary; Frank Til- 
ford, Treasurer; John Cleary, Assistant Treasurer; A. A. Anderson, William Bunker, 
Herbert S. Carpenter, Sir C. Purdon Clarke, B. West Clinedinst, I. Wyman Drummond, 
Mrs. Charles G. Emery, Miss C. L. Frelinghuysen, Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, Mrs. Edmund 
G. Hubbard, Archer M. Huntington, Mrs. C. P. Huntington, Francis Lathrop, Frank R. 
Lawrence, Adolph Lewison, Hon. Elihu Root, Edward P. Sperry, Mrs. Frederick W. 
. Vanderbilt, Edward H. Wales. 


The New York School of Applied Design for Women was organized for the pur- 
pose of affording to women practical instruction which will enable them to earn a liveli- 
hood by the application of ornamental design to manufacture and the numerous arts 
and crafts. 





Courses of Instruction 


Elementary Department 


1. Object Drawing. 2. Perspective. 3. Flower Drawing. 4. Flower Painting. 
5. Cast Drawing. 6. Antique. 7. Elementary Conventionalization. 8. Elementary His- 
toric Ornament. 

Examination in these subjects is required from all students before entering the 
Advanced Department. 





Advanced Department 


I. The Application of Design to Manufacture of Wall Paper. II. The application 
of Design to the Manufacture of Silk. III. The Application of the Elementary Instruc- 
tion to the Work of an Architect’s Draughtsman. IV. The Application of the Ele- 
mentary Instruction to IIlustration. 


~~ 
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Special Courses 


A Course in Book Cover Designing. 

A Course in Elementary Conventionalization. 
A Course in Advanced Design. 

A Course in Stained Glass Designing. 

A Course in Historic Ornament. 


For terms of tuition and other information apply to the School 


200 West 23d Street New York 
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50 behind it time to think and ripeness of knowledge, 
and can develop itself with the necessary fullness, | T1 
| Highest Awards unhurried and unchecked by the inevitable con- | 
in ditions of the magazmes. Only journalists and | 
| Europe and those familiar with the work of publishing-houses 
A America know fully, perhaps, how much that is valuable |) St 
and suggestive even to the practical conduct of || 
127 things has its source in matters of this sort in the 


pages of the Quarterlies; how many decisions |} T] 
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US ud Increasing 
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criticism of this kind influences, or how many | 
fresistere Sales 
.S. Pat. Of 


germs of interesting discussions it plants—decisions 
and discussions which ultimately reach a hundred | 
times the audience of the Quarterlies themselves. jf Sc 
| WALTER BAKER & C0., Ltd, It is the opportunity for critical sifting, for the § 
[Established 1780] | expression of ripe expert opinion, to which the } 
DORCHESTER, MASS. the Quarterlies ought to hold fast.”’ 
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The Succession of Mr. Meredith. By Laurie Magnus. Fortnightly Review. 
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The Democracy of Letters. By R.A. Scott-James. Contemporary Review. 
Arab and Hebrew Prose Writers. By T. H. Weir. Contemporary Review. 
The Revival of the Folk Drama. By Gerald Maxwell. Nineteenth Century. 
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Authors and Publishers. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church. Nineteenth Century. || |;, 
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